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M‘VITIE & PRICE 


Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 


MANCHESTER 
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OBTAINABLE FROM ALL HIGH CLASS WINE MERCHANTS 


——J 








=-ABDULLA =|MAKE THE BEST {VIRGINIA CIGARETTES = + 


* 
Ready-to-wear Coats, Sram 


Suits and Dresses ot the 
: Jacqmar STAND FAST 


Retail shop 
16 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON W.! 
Mayfair 6111 


Iways mellow - Always the same 


prc NE SOAPS 
Jamaica’s Best Cigar 


MOTOR UNTON iaicicerinranceTansacte 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Dunlop ‘ Fort’ car tyres are designed for the motorist who is be asaennnaet 
° ° e TO THE LATE 
are ‘ ‘ a ay © a ‘ . ! ¢ NG GEORGE VI 
prepared to pay a little more for a tyre that is without equal gine ote 
for strength, trouble-free performance and long mileage. Like ery ET 
all other Dunlop car tyres it carries the famous Gold Seal, 


symbol of the latest and best in tyre-building technique. 


DUNLOP FORT 
Jp «a Cass by Sheff 


Py, VEE. 
9 IIAIAIIIIN” Re oN 
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Have you driven 
the newest Daimler? 








a ree \ 


=the brilliant 


CONQUEST CENTURY 


jp NEW Conquest ‘Century’ can be | 1!00b.h.p.and twin carburettors = draught excluders; new style trim over 
seen at all Daimler Distributors now | The ‘Century’ has twin carburettors and a | foam rubber upholstery and there are two 


and you should certainly lose no time in | special series engine developing 100 b.h.p. | suitcases specially designed for the large 


giving it a trial run. This car really is a | Acceleration can only be described as | luggage boot and included in the standard 
j 


superb combination of all that is most | remarkable from a standing start to | equipment without extra charge. 
efficient and luxurious in motoring, yet it | 60 m.p.h. in 16.3 seconds! This kind of | Write today to Bureau C 10, The Daimler 
is Still in the medium price range. ' performance would be good in a really | Co. Ltd., Coventry, for the name of your 


Modifications to Conquest engine. fast sports saloon butin the ‘Century’ you | nearest dealer who will be glad to give you 
The ‘Century’ not only has all those : also get real comfort in a roomy family 


special mechanical features that have | car with incomparable flexibility for town | ing car. Price £1172 plus £489 .9. 2 


the enjoyment of a trial run in this thrill- 


already given the Conquest a unique rep- _ and city traffic and the luxurious smooth- | purchase tax. 

ness and silence implicit in the Daimler | Also the original Conquest Saloon 
tradition. /at the attractive price of £1066 plus 
rication, /aminated torsion bar suspension } Many useful extras £445.5.10 purchase tax with the 75 b.h.p. 
and water heated induction; it embodies | Items included in the improved bodywork | engine 80 m.p.h. 0-30 in 5 secs. 
certain modifications toengineand chassis ' and equipment are bigger bumpers; new petrol consumption up to 26.5 m.p.g. at 
instrument panel with rev. counter; screen | 30 m.p.h. 


utation, and which include preselector 


fluid transmission, automatic chassis lub- 


design which have improved on even the 
Conquest’s great performance. Greater {| washers; telescopic adjustable steering; 

comfort and luxury are offered too in new i improved seating design with 4” more knee | 

styles of seating, fittings and equipment. | room for rear seat passengers; front seat | ‘OUT OF PEDIGREE COMES PACE’ 


226 
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The Phillips range of Juvenile & 
Junior Bicycles caters for Boys 
and Girls of all ages. They are 
produced to the same standards of 
Quality & Craftsmanship which 
have made Phillips adult models— 
** Renowned the World Over.”’ 


Phillips make Quality Bicycles 
& Tricycles for Children of all 
ages — from 3 to 12 years old. 
TRICYCLES - KIDDIES 
MINORS - JUVENILES 
and the NEW JUNIOR SPORTS 

E All models available on attractive weekly 

E TR E.P. Terms by C.C.F. if required. 

See your Dealer NOW, or write 


STEEL BICYCLE syuaplies Fvenes bietee. 
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ep @ RES ROLLS'ROYCE 


Reckon up everything you get from 
Avon H.M. tyres . . . (1) Greater road- ; are supplied with 
grip from the extra wide tread. 
(2) The comforting assurance of safety 


from improved braking.(3) Above all, & it A M P F O N 
higher mileage—because the tread 


is deeper and thicker. It must add up 


to the best tyre investment you ) P L U G S 


can make. Thousands of motorists 


have already proved it does! because of their 











dependability . 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO. LTD., FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 








AN ALL BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT. 
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OUR ‘NATIONAL’ HERITAGE | 
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What finally decides how far you will go ona | in National Benzole Mixture, cannot and does not 
gallon of fuel is—how much energy Nature has fail to give you more miles per gallon. 
put into that fuel. Into every drop of Benzole, With plenty of very good petrols to choose 
distilled from yet another national heritage, British | from, experienced motorists still prefer National 
coal, Nature has packed more energy — more | Benzole Mixture. For all engines — new, old, 


potential mileage — than there is in petrol. Thus | large, small — performance proves that Benzole 


Benzole, blended with high-grade petrol, as it is | makes good petrol better! 


NATIONAL BENZOLE MIXTURE 


=e N.B.4.U 


National Benzole Company Limited, Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 1. (The distributing organisation owned and entirely controlled by the producers of British Benzole) 
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REGISTERED 


By Appointment 

Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to the lace King George V! 
Wm. Sanderson & Son Ltd. 





SCOTCH WHISKY 


ix the Giosttnctae Botte 


Scotch Whisky is the ideal drink for all occasions 


WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTO., QUALITY ST., LEITH London Office: BATH HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.] 
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XY 
TRIBUTE TO \ 


# WINSTON CHURCHILL 


In his 80" Year v4 
i te a 
Few men in their lifetime have more successfully established a claim 


to greatness than The Right Honourable Sir Winston Churchill, K.G., 


P.C., O.M., C.H., M.P. 


Throughout an illustrious public career covering more than half a 
century he has shown a vigour of mind and a strength and clarity of 
purpose unexcelled by any of his contemporaries. At a time when 
our fortunes in war were reeling under shocks that would have daunted 
a lesser spirit, his voice, his words, and his wisdom—in Parliament 


and over the radio—brought the nation through to its finest hour. 


To be a brilliant statesman would be enough for most ordinary 
mortals, but WINSTON CHURCHILL has somehow fitted into the pattern 
of his life an extraordinary range of interest and achievement... . 


historian, sportsman, soldier, orator and artist. 


Despite the greatness of this man 


and despite the debt the whole 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


world owes to him, few of us, if 
the truth be told, know of Win- 
ston Churchill’s background—his 
early days, and his kaleidoscopic 
career in the years leading up to 


the Second World War. 


The life-story of WINSTON CHUR- 
CHILL makes fascinating reading. 
As a tribute to him in his 80th 
year, THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS is publishing—on 





April 22—a special 10s. 6d. Record Number in his honour, telling 
the story of his life from babyhood until the present day. It is a 
full, graphic and revealing account and includes photographs that 


have not been published before. 
As the demand is likely to be heavy we advise you to avoid disappoint- 


ment by placing an order with your regular bookstall or newsagent 


at once, price ten shillings and sixpence. 





Special notice with regard to copies to be dispatched overseas: copies 
of the Winston Churchill Special Record Number of “ The Illustrated 
London News” can be sent to any part of the world, price 12s. 6d. per 
copy, including postage, packed in a special cardboard container. 
Orders can be placed with your usual supplier or with The 
Publisher, “The Illustrated London News,” Ingram House, 
195 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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GEORGE I 
TUMBLER CUP 








One of a pair made by George Boothby in London in 1719 and weighing 5 ozs. 2 dwts. 





This form of drinking vessel, which dates from the 17th century 
and was made in different sizes, is excellent for use to-day for 


sherry, cocktails, liqueurs or any chilled drink. 


HOW 


(OF EDINBURGH LTD) 


2-3, PICKERING PLACE, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.!. 
Telephone : WHitehall 7140 











Choosing your Brandy 





Connoisseurs of brandy gladly 
pay a little more for a cognac 
which they know to be of 
superior quality. This is why 
they instinctively order Remy 
Martin V.S.0.P. They know it 
is made from grapes of unique 
quality found only in the best 
two areas of the Cognac district 
of France. They know too that ; 
Remy Martin produces only / 


cognac of this superior quality. ; 

















VSOP - VSOP . VSOP . VSOP | 





REMY M AR : Information from : 
{ ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE (E.N.LT.) 





+ tury 

201, Regent St., London, W.1., and a ravel Agencies. : 
gent St., London, W.1., and all Travel A «ENT 
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ornare wane 


Pude of Cognac 
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Firmly set in the motoring firmament are the Ford ‘Five-Star’ cars, 


looked up to as today’s shining examples of elegance, efficiency and economy. 





OY aproinTutel weres 
VERICLE WAnUFACTUREES 18 
TE LATE Mime GEOREE I 
fous woren comrany i'e 


FORD POPULAR £275 Plus P.T. £115-14- 2 CONSUL £470 Plus P.T. £196 -19- 2 
NEW ANGLIA £360 Plus P.T. £151- 2° 6 ZEPHYR-6 £532 Plus P.T. £222: 15°10 
NEW PREFECT £396 Plus P.T. £165-14- 2 ZEPHYR ZODIAC 8600 Plus P.T. £%1- 2° 6 


These six cars owe their brilliant qualities to the vast resources and unique | 
production methods of Ford of Dagenham, who lead 


the industry by providing a range of cars 


which covers every preference, at down-to-earth prices. 


Stars of the 1954 R.A.C. international Rally ! 

NEW ANGLIAS ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 

in the small family saloon class. Zephyr-6 won the best 
standard production Touring-car Class and 1 ,601-2,600 class. 


Zephyr and Anglias won the Team prize —all winners 
standard production models. 


5 star Motoring x the best at lowest cost 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is S 





A HELICOPTER AS A LIFEBOAT: 
DALSLAND (2720 TONS) AFTER SHE 
take passengers and some members of the 


crew off the Swedish motor-vessel Dalsland (2720 tons; built in 1932) after she 
had run aground at Roche Noire, about a mile from Casablanca. Rough seas 
did not allow rescue vessels to approach the Dalsiand, which, in addition to the 
crew of thirty-two, was carrying the captain's wife and young son of six, and a 


HAD RUN 


A helicopter was successfully used t 
; 


THE RESCUER BY AIR 
AGROUND NEAR CASABLANCA 


4. 








trictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 


1954. 


MOTOR VESSEL 
IN ROUGH SEAS. 


OF PASSENGERS FROM THE SWEDISH 


boy of sixteen It was reported on April 3 that the ship was being severely 
pounded by great seas and was in danger; and on April 4 it was announced that 
the passengers and thirteen of the crew had been taken off by helicopter and that 


the captain and the remainder of the crew were remaining on board in the hope 
of better weather allowing rescue operations to be undertaken 


Postage—Iniand, 2)d.; Canada, Ijd.; Elsewhere Abroad, 3d. 
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WE are a bewildering people. I will not go so far as to suggest that 
we are crazy, but there are times when it must be difficult for our 
neighbours, and most of all our friends, not to imagine that we are. Take, 
for instance, our extraordinary reaction to the news of the American 
hydrogen-bomb explosions in the Pacific. For the past year or so, following 
the news of the Russian atom-bomb explosions in Siberia and a Soviet 
claim that Russian scientists had exploded a hydrogen bomb, we have 
been living in extreme danger. The danger consisted in the possibility— 
caused partly by our almost incredible casualness and that of our rulers 
in the immediate post-war years towards security risks and the importance 
of being sure of the patriotic feelings of those to whom we entrusted our 
secrets—that the ascendency in mili- 
tary atomic power might pass from 
the United States to the Soviet 
Union. This possibility—one which, 
if realised, would not only make 
atomic war in the near future 
virtually certain, but would almost 
undoubtedly result in the destruction 
of the over-populated cities of this 
small and congested industrial 
country—caused the bulk of our 
people not the slightest apprehension. 
No protests were raised about the 
Soviet experiments with this terrible 
new weapon of mass destruction, nor 
was any fear expressed in Press or 
radio as to the probable fate in store 
for us if these experiments proved 
successful. Yet the moment our ally 

-the ally without whose aid victory 
in the last war would have been im- 
possible and defeat almost certain 
carried out two successful experiments 
with this terrifying weapon, half, or 
more than half the British Press and 
a powerful section of our represent- 
atives in Parliament made an outcry 
as though some great crime against 
humanity had been committed by 
American statesmen, scientists and 
airmen. The truth of the matter was 
that, as a result of the triumphant 
achievement of American scientists 
working against urgent time, the 
threat that had been hanging over us 
for many months past had suddenly 
been lifted. Our safety has not been 
ensured—a nation so vulnerable as 
we now are and must remain unless at 
we disperse our unbalanced and over- eecnlentchird 
crowded population—cannot expect ; eee 
to enjoy absolute safety. But we are 
far safer than we have been of late. 
We have once more been given a 
breathing-space. To complain about 
it seems not only monstrous ingrati- 
tude, but an obtuseness so signal 
as to seem, to anyone not used 
to our intellectual vagaries, quite 
incredible. 

We are not, of course, really such 
blockheads as we appear. We are 
right in our abhorrence of this dread- 
ful weapon and our realisation of its 
appalling capacity to destroy civilisa- 
tion. Nor, when it comes to the 
point—as history has proved again 
and again—are we a race ofsquealers 
or quitters. We are probably as 
capable of enduring atomic bombing 
as any people on earth, and should 
probably show under it, because of our 
long island history, a degree of social 
cohesion that, if we survived at all, 
would surprise both our friends and 
foes. Yet, as a result of centuries 
of immunity from invasion, we have 
developed a curious and _ baffling 
habit of often pretending that 
things are other than what they are. We are able to make-believe— 
and to work ourselves up into an apparent frenzy over such make- 
believe—that an accident to the crew of a Japanese fishing-boat through 
a miscalculation by American atomic scientists constitutes a greater 
menace to humanity, its safety and liberty than the monstrous Asiatic 
cruelty and tyranny that at this very hour is subjecting tens of millions of 
sentient men and women to a living death in the concentration camps of 
the Soviet Union. No American statesman is threatening to subject the 
people of Russia or any other country to hydrogen-bombing, nor does any 
responsible Englishman, whatever he may say in the course of this game 
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LOOKING BACKWARDS AS WE REACH OUR 6000TH ISSUE: THE FIRST PAGE OF THE FIRST 
NUMBER OF ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,’’ DATED SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1842. 


On the eve of our 112th birthday we reach with this issue—No. 6000—yet another milestone in our history. 
Issue No. | of the world’s first illustrated newspaper, The /Ilustrated London News, was pubjished on Saturday, one. 
May 14, 1842, and it has since mirrored the wotld events of six reigns. The founder of the paper was 
Herbert Ingram, whose grandson is and has been the Editor for fifty-four years. Since June 1951 we have 
been back in our original home at 198, Strand, on the site of the office in which Issue No. | first saw the 
light ot day. The front page of our first issue can be seen above; beneath a wood-cut of our now famous 
heading there appears a résumé of the founder’s hopes and aims, which ends with the words: ‘“ Here we 
make our bow, determined to pursue our great experiment with boldness; to associate its principle with a 
purity of tone that may secure and hold fast for our journal the fearless patronage of families; to seek in 
all things to uphold the great cause of public morality; to keep continually before the eye of the world a 
living and moving panorama of all its actions and influences; and to withhold from society no point that 
its literature can furnish or its art adorn, so long as the genius of that literature, and the spirit of that art, 
can be brought within the reach and compass of the Editors of The Illustrated London News!" Looking 
back over the years, it is our confident belief that we have carried out those precepts to the present day. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of make-believe, seriously suppose such’ a thing. But Russian statesmen 
consistently subject, and for a quarter of a century have subjected, all who 
oppose them and are at their mercy to a fate every whit as terrible as that 
of being atomised. What is more, given the monopoly by Russia of a 
weapon such as the United States now enjoys, they would be in a position 
to subject us too to that fate. Who that is honest with himself can but 
fear that under such circumstances they would do so? 

The hydrogen bomb is not part of a game-of-make-believe. It is a 
reality possessed by an ally and very possibly by a ruthless foe to all the 
beliefs and cherished freedoms in which we believe who is deterred from 
unprovoked violence and oppression by none of the moral dictates of 

Christian conscience. It is capable 
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and loss on this country greater 
than any that its people have known 
since the Black Death of 1349, and 
probably far greater even than that. 
It is, therefore, exceedingly important 
that we should assess it and its 
potentialities in as clear-headed, calm 
and objective a way-as possible. It 
demands, as much as any danger 
that has ever faced us, the traditional 
British response to danger of ‘‘ Steady, 
boys, steady!’’ The question we 
have to decide and act on, not as 
a divided but as a united nation, 
is what are the possible defences, 
material and moral, to this horrify- 
ing but very real menace. On the 
; material side there are at present 
eke only two. One is the deterrent to 
: its use provided by our known ability 
or that of our American ally to 
retaliate against its use instan- 
taneously with the same _ terrible 
weapon. The other is the obvious 
remedy of redistributing part of the 
overcrowded population of this small 
and now intensely vulnerable island 
rx ma among the vast under - populated 
ithe dnote et countries of the Commonwealth. As, 
however, from our Prime Minister 
downwards we have deliberately 
closed our eyes to this possibility, 
declaring it—because it is exceedingly 
difficult—to be impossible physically 
and economically, we are left for the 
moment with no other defence but 
the possession and development by 
the United States of the hydrogen 
bomb, and of any still more destruc- 
tive deterrents that that nation’s 
scientists and our own may contrive 
to discover. That we should also 
endeavour by every possible means 
to bridge the immense moral gap 
which divides our liberty - loving, 
violence - hating people from the 
leaders of Soviet Russia is both com- 
mon sense and Christian precept. 
But it is futile to pretend that the 
gap does not exist or that it can be 
bridged by our enunciation of pious 
sentiments. For a quarter of a 
century the Soviet leaders have been 
proving by word and deed their con- 
tempt for and imperviousness to such 
sentiments. 

There is one other point—the moral 
The hydrogen bomb has done 
nothing whatever to increase the 
certainty of ultimate death that faces 
every one of us. It has not even 
increased, so far as we can judge, the 
pains of death, since it seems possible 
and even probable that most of those 
who would die under its terrible impact 
would do so, because of its suddenness, 
with less attendant fear and suffering 
than under many other forms of death. Its invention may have changed 
our national and international situation, but it has not changed the 
fundamental human situation. That remains, in all its stark inescapability, 
as before. The hydrogen bomb has merely reminded us of it and, as it 
were, underlined it. We can destroy ourselves, if we choose—as we have 
always been able to do, by tooth, hand, sword and gun—rather more speedily 
than by awaiting eventual dissolution by the processes of nature and time. 
In this more profound sense, terrible though its threat to our civilisation 
and national existence, the hydrogen bomb is not a new phenomenon. 
So far as the individual is concerned, it is as old as death itself. 
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INAUGURATING A NEW COLLIERY AT COTGRAVE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE : PRINCESS MARGARET, ACCOMPANIED BY THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, CUTTING THE FIRST TURF ON THE 
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SITE. 


VILLAGERS AND OTHERS CHEERED AS HER ROYAL HIGHNESS NAMED THE COLLIERY AND WISHED GOOD FORTUNE TO THE VENTURE. 


’ 


CARRYING A SAFETY HELMET AND DRESSED IN WHITE OVERALLS: 
RETURNING AFTER DESCENDING THE PIT AT CALVERTON COLLIERY 





PRINCESS MARGARET 
ON APRIL 7. 


RECEIVING A SOUVENIR MINER'S LAMP FROM MR. A. HILL, AN AREA GENERAL MANAGER 
PRINCESS MARGARET, WHO CUT COAL 16000 FT. BELOW GROUND. 





AN UNUSUAL ROYAL OCCASION: PRINCESS MARGARET GOES DOWN A MINE; AND INAUGURATES A NEW COLLIERY. 


On April 7 Princess Margaret went down a coal-mine at Calverton Colliery, near 
Nottingham, which is said to be one of the most modern pits in Europe. Dressed 
in white overalls and wearing a safety helmet over a head-scarf, her Royal 
Highness descended the 1680-ft. shaft in a 40-m.p.h. cage and returned almost 
an hour later. At the 4-ft. pit-face she crouched almost double as Mr. Alan Hill, 
No. 6 area general manager, explained the working of the conveyer-belts and the 
electrically driven coal-cutting machine. Grasping a miner's pick, the Princess 


cut a lump of coal which she kept as a souvenir. Earlier in the day Princess 
Margaret, who had flown from London in an aircraft of The Queen's Flight, 
inaugurated a new colliery at Cotgrave, Nottinghamshire, by cutting the first turf 
on the site. This colliery will eventually have an annual output of 1,250,000 tons 
and employ 2300 men. As Princess Margaret said: ‘' 1 name it Cotgrave Colliery, 
and I wish good fortune to the venture and to all connected with it,’ the watching 
officials, villagers and schoolchildren all cheered loudly 
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HELP FROM THE AIR, IN THE BAGHDAD FLOODS : VICTIMS OF THE 


In the last week of March Baghdad and the central Mesopotamian plain were 
assailed by severe floods from the waters of the Rivers Tigris and Diyala; and 
on March 28 it was officially estimated that about 1,250,000 acres of land in the 
central Tigris basin had been flooded; and on the previous day the level of the 
Tigris stood at 117 ft., a height 7 ins. greater than any previously recorded 
The actual threat to the great city of Baghdad, which relies for its protection 











on artificial earthworks (which collapsed in 1831), was averted by making breaches 
in the bunds containing the Rivers Tigris and Diyala; but this, while successful 
in its primary purpose, flooded a huge area to the east of the city; and had the 
effect of making it into an island, lying between the flooded Tigris on the west 
and a vast lake of floodwaters on the east. The railway to Kirkuk and north-east 
lraq was cut on March 25; and all main roads from Baghdad were cut by floods 


DISASTER, MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 





I 
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RACING ALONG A CAUSEWAY BETWEEN THE WATERS TO COLLECT SUPPLIES DROPPED BY HELICOPTER. 


except that to the west, which starts on the west bank of the Tigris, and many Nations and, as can be seen ir r photograph, U.S. Air Force helicopters were 
other roads in central and northern Iraq were out of action Damage to property ised in dropping supplies to is ind victims After a fall in the waters, heav 
has been on a very great scale and thousands of people have been made home rain fell in Turkey and North Iraq on April 2-3, the Tigris again rose, and 
less, but owing to well-executed evacuation plans and control of the various the night of April 4 it had again reached and wa i F Re 
breaches in the bunds, the loss of life has been very small Help in the way of funds have already been opened, the Iraq Finance Ministry making a 
supplies, tents and sandbags has been given by Great Britain and by United instalment of £2 and the Iraq Petroleum Company have ntributed £4 
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THE REBIRTH OF MONTE CASSINO. 
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LOOKING DOWN FROM THE ABBEY OF MONTE CASSINO ON TO THE REBUILT TOWN OF 
CASSINO, WHOSE RECONSTRUCTION WAS MARKED BY A VISIT OF THE ITALIAN PRESIDENT 
ON APRIL 4 


On April 4 President Einaudi of Italy visited Cassino on the tenth anniversary of the town’s destruc 
tion in the bitter fighting of 1944, and opened the new town hall and post office in a ceremony 
symbolical of the town’s recovery. After this ceremony a blessing was given by the Abbot of Monte 
Cassino, which stands above the town and was destroyed at the same time. Reconstruction has also 
gone steadily forward in the Abbey, although it is not yet complete, and its treasures and records 
have been bre mgt back from Rome, where they had been in safe keeping. The town itself is now 
almost completely rebuilt; and its population has reached about two-thirds of its pre-war figure of 
about 40,000. The reconstruction of the Abbey will, it is thought, take about another year to finish 
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BAGHDAD SURROUNDED BY FLOODS. 


Elsewhere in this issue (on pages 606-607) the general story of the disastrous Baghdad floods is told. 
At the date of writing the Tigris, after a brief fall, was again rising, following heavy rains in Turkey 
and North Iraq, and the safety of the city of Baghdad itself was still threatened. The city was then 
lying on an island between the Tigris and a great lake of flood water; but the main bund was still 
holding. Industrial settlements outside the bund, like Tel Mohammed and New Baghdad, had been 
evacuated. It was feared that if the main bund was breached (as it was in 1831) much of the city, 
largely built of mud-brick, would face almost complete destruction. The -Euphrates was also rising 
and some flooding was expected from its waters, but it is hoped that this can be controlled by means 
of the Lake Habbaniyah flood escape scheme, the first of the major schemes of water control ready 
for use. By Apri! 7 R.A.F. aircraft had flown in half-a-million sandbags from the Suez Canal Zone. 
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THE TEL MOHAMMED AND NEW BAGHDAD WORKERS’ SUBURBS OF BAGHDAD, INVADED 
BY FLOOD WATERS, AFTER THEIR EVACUATION FOLLOWING BREACHES IN THE BUND. 





UNDER A RAILWAY BRIDGE 
OF EARTH REINFORCE 


AT 
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THE QUEEN 
LEAVES 
AUSTRALIA : 
SCENES AS 
S.S. GOTHIC 
LEFT 
FREMANTLE, 
AND AN 
UNUSUAL 
TRIBUTE TO 
HER MAJESTY. 



















““WILL YE NO’ COME BACK 

AGAIN ?’’: THE BAND PLAYING 

AND PEOPLE CHEERING AS THE 

LINER GOTHIC, WITH THE QUEEN 

AND THE DUKE ON BOARD, 
LEFT FREMANTLE. 
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AN UNUSUAL TRIBUTE TO HER MAJESTY: THE QUEEN'S SIGNATURE FORMED BY OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OF VENGEANCE 
THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER WAS ESCORTING GOTHIC TO THE COCOS-KEELING ISLANDS AT THE TIME AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ‘“SIGNATURE,'' TAKEN FROM A HELICOPTER, WERE 
DEVELOPED AND PRINTED AND THEN DROPPED ON S.S. GOTHIC FOR THE QUEEN TO SEE. (Radio photograph.) 





THE QUEEN ENDS HER TOUR OF AUSTRALIA: THE GOTHIC, ESCORTED BY A TUG AND NUMEROUS SMALL VESSELS, LEAVING FREMANTLE HARBOUR ON APRIL 1 


shouts of ‘‘Come back soon!’ As the Gothic headed seawards scores of 


The Royal tour of Australia ended on April 1, when the Queen, with the Duke 
motor-cruisers cast off and began to accompany her to the North Mole, a last 


of Edinburgh, sailed from Fremantle in the Gothic. As the liner left the wharf, 


aircraft roared overhead, bands played and every ship in harbour sounded a 
siren. Earlier the Queen and the Duke had made their official farewells to 
Field Marshal Sir William Slim, the Governor-General, and Lady Slim and 
others, and had embarked in the Gothic to the sound of cheers intermingled with 


vantage-point where people had been waiting for many hours to wave farewell 
Soon after the liner had sailed, the Queen made her farewell broadcast in which 
she spoke of the ‘‘ two very happy months "' which she and the Duke had spent 
in Australia and expressed her gratitude to all those concerned 
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STORY. 


By C. R. ATTLEE, P.C., O.M., C.H* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


S IT HAPPENED ” is Mr. Attlee’s apt title, 

and in his last sentence he says that he has 
been very fortunate ‘in having been given the 
opportunity of serving in a state of life to which I 
had never expected to be called.”” To suggest that he 
‘ drifted ’’ into the Premiership would wrongly imply 


a lack of energy and application on his part. But it 
certainly ‘‘happened’’ to him rather than being 
sought by him. Before the 1914 war he passed 


respectably through his public school and Oxford ; 
where, as he says, ‘‘ there was little apprehension of 
the troubles that lay ahead when civilisation enshrined 
in Oxford was to be assailed by the barbarians— 
Hitler and Stalin.’’ At Oxford, where he was vaguely 
a Conservative, ‘‘I certainly gave no real thought to 
social problems and I had 
no political ambitions.” 
He began eating dinners at 
the Inner Temple with a 
view to being called to 
the Bar. ‘‘It seemed a 
fairly obvious course to 
take. My father was a 
solicitor, and, therefore, I 
might look to some help at 
the start.’’ In 1906 he was 
called to the Bar, and then 
something happened which 
governed his whole future. 
Haileybury ran a_ boys’ 
club in the East End; 
he visited it ; he got into 
the habit of visiting it; 
he was struck by the quiet 
heroism of the mean 
streets. ‘‘ From this it was 
only a step to examining 
the whole basis of our social and economic system. 
I soon began to realise the curse of casual labour. I got 
to know what slum landlordism and sweating meant. 
I understood why the Poor Law was so hated. I 
learned also why there were rebels.’’ The result was 
that he and his brother decided that they were 
Socialists: jumping to the conclusion, like many 
generous of those and later days, that the remedy of 
Society’s economic and ethical ills was “‘ the nationalisa- 
tion of the means of production, distribution and 
exchange ’’—in other words, wholesale State Capi- 
talism, which they have now in Russia and of which 
we have been given instalments. 

Thereafter, for years, the East End was his head- 
He campaigned for the Minority Report of 
the Poor Law Commission; he became a_ school- 
manager; and then he took the secretaryship of 
Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel ; and then he became an 
‘official explainer"’ of the Lloyd George National 
Insurance Act of 1911. After that he resumed Socialist 
propaganda in the East End. Twice he stood for the 
Stepney Borough Council, and twice for the Lime- 
house Board of Guardians ; and each time he failed. 
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Cfhen—he was thirty-one-—the Kaiser's War broke 


out, and (having had experience commanding cadets) 
he was commissioned in the South Lancashire Regiment 
He served in Gallipoli, of which he might have said 


more; was invalided and returned, was at the 
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evacuation and then went farther ast. On the way out 
to Mesopotamia he played bridge with ‘‘ a very cheery 
old gunner colonel’’ who described him to his Com- 
manding Officer as ‘‘ A charmin’ feller, just going to 
play Bridge with him, but a damned democratic, 
socialistic, tub-thumping rascal.” In Mesopotamia 
he was wounded ; then he had a year with the Tanks, 
was promoted Major, and went back to France with 
the infantry, and when the Armistice came was in 
hospital in England. 

He was now thirty-five, and had not yet succeeded 
in getting elected to the Stepney Borough Council 
a somewhat slower beginning than that of his pre- 
decessor and successor as Prime Minister. But he 
settled down now as resident and Labour politician in 
Stepney. The Labour wave, which ulti- 
mately was to carry him to the top like 
a cork, had begun ; the 1919 local elections 
swept his ‘‘ comrades ”’ into local power, and 
they co-opted him as Mayor. He worked 
hard about housing and unemployment ; 
lectured on Social Service at the School 
of Economics; in 1922 he married and, in 
the autumn, was elected M.P. for Limehouse, 
his party reaching the House 142 strong. 

His story thereafter 
centres mainly around 
national politics, and the 
House in particular. Mr. 
Attlee summarises familiar 
events briefly, not very 
vividly and, as a rule, 
without heat. His one out- 
burst is against Ramsay 
MacDonald, the only 
Labour man except him- 
self to have been Prime 





Minister as yet. He takes the 
conventional line that during the 
economic crisis of 1931 MacDonald 


let the Party down, refusing even to 
consider the fact that the alternative 
may have been to let the country 
down. ‘‘ I wassummoned to Downing 
Street, where were assembled all the 
members of the Government outside 
the Cabinet. MacDonald informed 
us that the Labour Government was 
at an end and that he, with Philip 
Snowden, J. H. Thomas and Lord 
Sankey, were going into a Coalition 
Government of which he was to be the 
head. He said that this was only 
a temporary measure. He did not 


MR, ATTLEE AS 
wish any of us to join and said that 


there would certainly not be a 
‘coupon’ General Election. He would soon be 
back with us. These remarks were received with 


scepticism by those who knew him best. Having 
already distributed the offices in the new Government, 
he would have been 
embarrassed if any 
Labour Ministers had 
wished to join, though 
this did not prevent him 
in the future from 
denouncing them for 
deserting him.”’ 

Mr. Attlee had hither- 
to regarded MacDonald 
as a great leader with 
“great oratorical 
power’’; in point of 
fact he was a demagogue 
with impressive 
vehemence and a profile, 
who, in the House, was 


usually so _ incoherent 
that over forty years ago 
Harold Cox described 
him as ‘‘a_ Scotch 
mist.”’ But to Mr 
Attlee’s thinking he 


changed. ‘I had not 
appreciated his defects 
until he took office 
a second time. I then 
reluctance to take positive action 
and noted with dismay his increasing vanity and 
snobbery, while his habit of telling me, a junior 
Minister, the poor opinion he had of all his Cabinet 
colleagues made an unpleasant impression. I had 
not, however, expected that he would perpetrate the 
betrayal in the political history of this 
I had realised that Snowden had become a 
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country, 
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a 


docile disciple of 
orthodox finance, 


but I had not 
thought him 
capable of such 


virulent hatred 
of those who 
had served him 
loyally, The shock 
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had made great educated at 

ad A ade gre College, Oxford, and was called to the 
sacrifices for Bar in 1906. After serving in World 
hese ae ** War I., he was the first Labour Mayor 
a of Stepney in 1919 and 1920. Since 


Another shock then he has held many important Minis- 


followed—at the terial appointments and was_ Prime 
; : Minister and First Lord of the Treasury 
ensuing election from 1945-51 


the Labour Party 


was reduced from 287 members to forty-six. One 
result was that George Lansbury (the only ex- 
Cabinet Minister returned) was made Leader of the 
Opposition, and Mr. Attlee, Deputy Leader. Lansbury, 
Mr. Attlee says, was 
rather ‘‘an_ evangelist 
than a_ Parliamentary 
tactician ”’ ; somebody 
else, long ago, described 


“6 


him as “‘ ’ead of gold and 
‘eart of fevvers.”” He 
couldn’t last; and when 
the Abyssinian crisis came 
and there was a split over 
pacificism, Mr. Attlee 
succeeded him. There was 
nobody else ; and he has 


retained the leadership 
ever since. 
Should he become 


Prime Minister again he 
gives us a hint as to what 
to expect. Governments, 
he says, have no right to 
revoke the Acts of their 
predecessors ; once an in- 
dustry has been national- 
ised it should _ stay 
nationalised. This would 
evidently mean that every 
time the familiar pendulum 
swung a Labour Govern- 


. ee ‘ ment in, another block 
MAYOR OF STEPNEY, HIS FIRST gre rae ld 
OFFICE, 1910. oO industries woulc 

be taken over (at the 

buyer’s price) until one day the people would 


wake up in an entirely Socialist State, the nature 
of which the mass of them had never envisaged 
and against which they had (if there is anything 
in elections) frequently voted. Such reversals of 
economic policy may be dangerous, Mr. Attlee 





IN NOVEMBER 1945 MR. ATTLEE WITH PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE, WHEN THEY DISCUSSED ATOMIC 
BOMB CONTROL, 
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DUE TO BE VISITED BY HER MAJESTY ON EASTER MONDAY (APRIL 19): THE TEMPLE OF THE TOOTH AT KANDY, SHOWING 
PILGRIMS PASSING FROM THE MAIN GATEWAY TOWARDS THE OCTAGONAL LIBRARY, TO THE SOUND OF DRUMS AND PIPES, 


Kandy, the sacred city of Ceylon, lies in the heart of the island, seventy-two Perahera is being staged which the Queen will witness from the Pathripuwa, 
miles from Colombo, in a cup of the hills, at a height of 1600 ft. ; and it is here, the Octagonal Library of the shrine, which can be seen in the centre of the 
in the Dalada Maligawa, that Ceylon's most sacred relic, the Tooth of Gautama, drawing. As the visitor approaches the Temple he hears the sound of almost 
is preserved in its casket. Every year in July-August takes place the great incessant piping and drumming-—-an accompaniment to the shuffling feet of 


festival of Perahera, when the Casket of the Tooth is taken in procession by the worshippers as they pass through the main gateway (on the right) in an 
almost endless !ine and pass under the bridge which fronts the Octagonal 


a string of fifty richly-caparisoned elephants, during festivities which last 
some twelve days. During the Queen's visit to Kandy (April 19-20), a one-day | Library and mount the steps into the dimly-lit Temple 
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THE GREAT MULIGAWA TUSKER ELEPHANT, RICHLY CAPARISONED AND BEARING THE 
CASKET OF THE TOOTH IN THE PERAHERA PROCESSION OF FIFTY ELEPHANTS. 
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THE CLOCK TOWER, CHATHAM STREET, COLOMBO: THE CENTRE OF A SHOPPING DISTRICT 
FREQUENTED BY THE RICHER ORIENTAL RESIDENTS AND PURCHASERS OF FINE SARIS. 
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THE TEMPLE ELEPHANTS OF KANDY TAKE THEIR AFTERNOON BATH AT KATUGASTOTA, WHILE THEIR MAHOUTS GO OVER THEM WITH WOODEN SCRAPERS: A POPULAR TOURIST SIGHT. 


FACETS OF THE ROYAL TOUR IN CEYLON: SOME ASPECTS OF THE LOVELY 


of Ceylon were to be epitomised in visits to the sacred Temple of the Tooth at 








The programme of the Queen's visit to Ceylon, which was due to begin last 
Saturday (April 10) and to conclude next Wednesday (April 21), was to begin 
with four days in the capital, Colombo, and to continue with single days at 
Polonnaruwa, the ancient capital of Parakrama Bahu I, and Sigiriya, where 
Kassapa built his ‘' pleasure dome’ on the summit of the Rock of Sigiri. Next 
were to follow three days at Nuwara Eliya, where she would attend Divine Service 
on Good Friday and Easter Sunday. On April 19 and 20 the past and the future 


Kardy and to the new University of Ceylon at near-by Peradeniya. The next 
day was to be marked by an inspection of troops on Galle Face Green and an 
Investiture at the Queen's House, followed by the Queen's embarkation in Gothic 
and departure from Ceylon. In our issue of April 3 we published an article on 
the Rock of Sigiri by Dr. S. Paranavitana, the Archeological Commissioner 
of Ceylon; and here and on page 611 we publish sidelights by our artist, 
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‘(THE BRIGHTON OF CEYLON’’: MOUNT LAVINIA, A LOVELY AND POPULAR SEASIDE RESORT NOT FAR FROM COLOMBO, WITH A MODERN HOTEL AND A FLOURISHING FISHING INDUSTRY. 
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THE SEATED BUDDHA, ONE OF THE THREE GREAT ROCK STATUES OF THE GAL VIHARE, POLONNARUWA. DA 


ITS VIVID PRESENT AND ITS LIVING PAST. 


ISLAND DOMINION WHICH ILLUSTRATE 


Bryan de Grineau, on the extraordinarily rich and varied beauty with which Ceylon 
can enchant the Royal visitors. Colombo is, of course, a great Oriental port, 
which has largely grown up in the last hundred years and is variously called the 
“ Cross-roads of Asia’’ and the ‘‘ Gateway to the Orient,’’ and at the southern 
end of ‘‘ greater Colombo” lies the tourist resort of Mount Lavinia, which has 
grown up around the old Governor's House of 1824. Nuwara Eliya is also in 
essence a modern town, a typically English hill-station town, with churches and 


LoNDON News" By BRYAN DE GRINEAU 


gardens full of English flowers; but Polonnaruwa, Sigiriya and, of course, Kandy, 
are ancient capitals—the two former ruined cities, the latter the living centre of 
Ceylonese Buddhism and the shrine of the Tooth of Gautama and the scene of 
the world-famous Perahera Festival. Near to Kandy, and also to be visited by 
the Queen, is Peradeniya, where the new University buildings, planned under the 
supervision of Sir Patrick Abercrombie, have grown since the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the Convocation Hall by the Duke of Gloucester in 1948 
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TING FROM THE TENTH CENTURY AND CARVED FROM THE LIVING GRANITE 
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ROMAN LONDON 1800 YEARS AGO: RECONSTRUCTED TO SHOW THE CITY BETWEEN 


The wartime bombing of London presented archa@ologists with an opportunity 
(to which reference has been made on a number of occasions in these pages) to 
explore at comparative leisure the remains of the earlier city which are still 
preserved, though often mutilated, beneath the more recent buildings. There 
have been many difficulties, but the Roman and Mediaeval London Excavation 
Council, the body created to sponsor work in the bombed areas, has succeeded, 
in spite of all, in adding a number of new facts to the sum of our knowledge of the 
city's past. The investigations have received enlightened support from the Bank 
of England and from other city institutions and in particular from the Ministry of 
Works. The most outstanding of the new discoveries has been the recognition 
of what has come to be known as the Cripplegate fort, the former existence of 
which was established by investigations spread over several years in the north- 
western corner of the city. Here excavation of the Roman defences revealed a 
series of important differences in construction as compared with the well-known 








WALBROOK 


features recorded on many occasions elsewhere, and it was in following up these 
differences that the outline of the fort-wall was gradually revealed. It encloses 
an area about 250 by 230 yards, or roughly 11! acres, which is unusually large 
for the ‘‘ auxiliary type of fort to which it presumably belonged. It served, 
no doubt, as a military and official base and depét for the chief city of Roman 
Britain. The drawing shows it reconstructed on the lines normally followed by 
an auxiliary fort, but much remains to be learned about it, and it is feared that 
the greater part of its interior has already been destroyed. The evidence suggests 
that the fort was built towards the end of the first century a.p., and the drawing 
gives an impression of the city’s appearance then or in the early part of the following 
century, by which time the city had recovered from the devastation of Boudicca’s 
rebellion in a.p. 61. At this period the main area of settlement was still probably 
on the eastern of the two hills (Cornhill) with the Walbrook between, but there 
would have been straggling development to the west in the direction of the 
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AND FLEET, AND THE CRIPPLEGATE FORT. <INSET) THE SITE ON A PLAN OF MODERN 


River Fleet, shown in the distance. It seems likely that the layout combined rectangular planning 
of the normal Roman pattern with a series of more direct ways linking the north end of the wooden S . 
bridge with the trunk roads through Aldgate, Bishopsgate and Newgate, which were the backbone Lf i 
of the Roman road system in Britain. The basilica and forum are shown on Cornhill confronting We 
the bridge-head: considerable remains of the former have been revealed in the past. Along the 
Street-frontages long, narrow buildings are indicated to suggest shops; with a more open layout 
of larger houses and other buildings (many of them wooden) elsewhere. On the river the wharfs 
of the port are shown, with a small settlement in the Southwark area on the south side. The 
reconstruction is based upon the admittedly limited evidence which has been gathered in difficult 
conditions over many years and cannot be passed in detail, but there are abundant analogies from 
other sites to suggest that the general impression which it gives is correct The subsequent 
growth of London led to its being walled in at a date some time after a.p. 140. The fort 
was then incorporated in the city's defences (see plan), and dictated the later outlines of 

the city. [Drawn by Alan Sorrell.) "MODERN seeds are im ROnEN LINE 
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ERGEN was an old friend. I believe 
I should have felt at home there even 
if I had not visited it before. I had not 
visited Stavanger before, but there the 
atmosphere was the same. It was not 
only charming hospitality, the most 
memorable feature of which was a lun- 
cheon party at a beautiful old house on 
an island, reached in a few minutes by 
ferry-boat. It was also that Britons and 
Norwegians get on well naturally. Norway, however, 
has local as well as national forms of patriotism, 
and the westerners particularise on this point. They 
tell you that they are a community which has not 
just begun to look westward, but has always done so, 
whereas the Oslo region has looked rather to the 
Baltic. This theory may be in part fanciful, but it 
has ancient historical support ; and until recent times 
Britain was more accessible to Bergen folk, certainly 
in winter, than was Christiania. To-day all Norway 
undoubtedly looks west politically, economically and 
socially. And, at a time when we are not as popular 
as we think we should be, we are favourably regarded 
in Norway. ‘‘ We make the same sort of jokes,” 
said one Bergen man. This is not the weakest kind 
of link. 

A visit to a big airfield threw a vivid light on 
Norway’s present situation. First-class runways to 
take any type of aircraft; underground fuel stores 
which could be filled direct by pipe from a tanker 
lying offshore ; a command post quarried in a hill— 
these were signs of a changed outlook. Even taking 
into account the difference in the method of waging 
war since the country was 
invaded fourteen years 
ago, Norway takes a more 
realistic view of defence. 
At the same time, she still 
remains a little bewildered 
by the position in which 
she has found herself since 
the signature of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. There is 
virtually no opposition in 
the country to the present 
policy, but the anti- 
militarist tradition still 
shows itself trom time to 
time. Recently there has 
been a political battle 
over the length of full- 
time Army service, ending 
in a reduction to sixteen 
months, a compromise 
period. This allows the 
maintenance of two active 
brigades, one each in a 
division in which the 
other two brigades are on 
a basis of part-time service. 

Moreover, whereas 
Norwegians are conscious 
of the great increase in 
strength established on 
this northern flank in the 
last couple of years, it 
still appears to them all 
too bare. To be a member 
of a very small com- 
munity which has a 
frontier in common with 
Soviet Russia, and belongs 
to an alliance regarded 
with the deepest disfavour 
by that neighbour, is a 
sobering experience. They 
feel—and here I am not 
talking of the man in the 
street, but some 
military professionals— 
that by comparison with 
Norway and Norwegian 
waters the Mediterranean 
is Over-insured as regards 
naval and air defence. 
The argument must at 
least be considered worthy of attention. On the 
other hand—somewhat inconsequently, in view of this 
anxiety—Norway is determined not to have “ foreign 
bases’ on her soil. I believe her objection to be 
compound: an independent attitude on the one 
hand and a feeling that the very word “‘ base ’’ possesses 
a sinister significance. I was asked by a journalist 
whether a foreign base might not tend to draw attack 
on the country, and could only reply that in the 
event of a war the Norwegian west coast comprised 
tempting objectives in any case. 

Almost at the moment of my arrival at Oslo from 
Stavanger, an Army exercise near the Swedish frontier 
came to an end. The troops had a hard time of it. 
This year’s snow in Southern Norway had been the 
deepest for many years, and still remained deep after 
a certain proportion had been thawed away. The 
hardship would have been considerable and even 
dangerous, except for troops of a race used to cold 
and in which virtually everyone fit to do so takes 
part in winter sports. As it was, many were pretty 
tired, and some of the transport got into trouble. 
The conclusion officially announced was that the 
mechanical transport itself was satisfactory, but that 
for winter warfare it needed to be supplemented by 
sleighs drawn by horses and men. It is true that snow 
in Southern Norway was exceptionally heavy last 
winter and that the conditions of this exercise are 
likely to be met with only once every ten years ; 
it appears to me, nevertheless, that the conclusion 
mentioned might well have been reached earlier. 
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I have reason. also to believe that some observers 
thought that in any circumstances the American 
transport was on the heavy side. 

Norway does not, so far as I can see, regret taking 
the path she has followed. Political party differences 
on defence are concerned with details—though they 
may be important details in some cases—not with the 
principle. Norwegians, glancing towards their Swedish 


neighbour, sometimes reflect ruefully that they are - 


being called upon for heavier sacrifices; as regards 
service obligations, for example. I should perhaps 
have pointed out earlier that in addition to the sixteen- 
months full-time service in the Army, and eighteen 
months in other Services, as well as in the Artillery, 
men are liable to thirty days’ service every third year, 
with a maximum of four periods. Norwegians, in 
general, do not like military service, whole-time or part- 
time. They do not take kindly to military discipline, 
even of a tolerant and humanised sort. They possess 
well-trained professional officers, but not enough of 
them. One might find other defects, of which thinking 
officers are not unconscious. The fact remains that 
since this State became a party to the North Atlantic 
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Britain and Germany than she makes 
herself, she has a motor industry, which 
could be expanded. She _ produces 
electrical equipment—and this country, 
with its abundant water-power, is, of 
course, electrified to a high degree. She 
has, in a word, at least a good deal 
of the industrial basis which is needed 
for modern defence. It is true that 
she obtains equipment from abroad; I 
have seen British fighters in the air. Yet she 
can also make good ones herself. I may add that, 
the Swedes being people with modern minds and 
efficient in most things which they undertake, what 
they make is of high quality and produced by 
up-to-date methods. 

It is to be noted that their defence problem, while 
extremely formidable, is relatively simple. It is 
simple even beside Norway’s and simplicity itself 
beside ours. Sweden and Norway alike are concerned 
with local defence only, without distant commitments ; 
but Sweden’ is to a much higher degree than Norway 
a Baltic State, Norway being first and foremost an 
Atlantic State, but having Baltic preoccupations also. 
Yet though this makes for simplicity in Sweden’s 
defence policy, it does not connote a higher degree of 
security. In time of war, Norway has a much brighter 
hope of remaining in touch with the outside world 
through her Atlantic-facing ports than has Sweden 
through hers on the Baltic. In some circumstances, 
indeed, Sweden’s best chance of maintaining imports 
would be through Norwegian ports and_ thence 
overland, even though. Norwegian communica- 
tions are _ notoriously 
sparse and not very good 
in themselves, whether 
by rail or road. Thus, 
though Norway is a 
member of N.A.T.O. and 
Sweden is not, their 
interests are linked. Both 

oples are conscious all 
the time of dwelling on 
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MITT the same peninsula, and 


Sweden is conscious how 
much she depends on 
imported oil. 
Sweden’s defence 
system bears some re- 
semblance to that of 
Norway—a small active 
force with a big potential 
on mobilisation. Conscript 
service is, however, 
shorter. The general period 
for all the fighting forces 
is ten months, followed 
by three periods of a 
month’ each. Officers, 
whether reserve or con- 
script, do more—if the 
conscript officer does not 
do extra training, he is 
liable to drop a grade at 
the next call-up, so that 
a company commander 
might end up in the 
ranks. The Swedish Army 
still uses some _horsed 
cavalry. In the forests 
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Five years ago, on April 4, 1949, Mr. Ernest Bevin, then Foreign Secretary, signed the North Atlantic Treaty in Washington on behalf of the 
United Kingdom, the other signatories being Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and 
the United States. Greece and Turkey joined the Alliance three years later. 
in the defensive alliance which is known as the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. To mark this anniversary, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
; ice 2s.,‘which includes a short history of the growth of N.A.T.O., with an account 
of its structure and achievements. The foreword is by Lord Ismay, Secretary-General of the Organisation. 


(Crown Copyright ; by permission of the Controller, H.M. Stationery Office.) 


Treaty and entered the N.A.T.O. organisation its 
defensive situation has changed greatly for the better, 
as has its outlook. 

The short flight from Oslo to Stockholm takes the 
visitor into a different atmosphere. What for me 
was unchanged was the kindness and friendliness with 
which I was greeted. That of Bergen, Stavanger and 
Oslo was equally apparent in Stockholm. I may add 
that in both countries it was accompanied by apprecia- 
tive comments on The Iilustrated London News. 
Sweden decided against becoming a party to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and, when Norway and 
Denmark made up their minds to become parties to it, 
she also abandoned the project of a Scandinavian 
defence pact which she had already suggested to those 
two countries. I feel sure that her traditional policy 
of neutrality did not fully account for this decision, 
though it represented one factor. After all, neutrality 
was also a Norwegian and a Danish tradition in modern 
times. Another reason must have been the possibility 
that if Sweden became a member of N.A.T.O., Russian 
policy in Finland would be changed. Finland might 
be militarily occupied. Balancing the alternatives, 
the Swedish Government decided that it would be 
preferable to continue neutrality. 

Yet it is an armed neutrality, or at all events one 
of a high state of alertness. Moreover, unlike Norway 
and Denmark, Sweden possesses considerable material 
means for waging war. She can build warships and 
manufacture arms of high quality. Though she 
imports more vehicles from the United States, 
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it is remarkably mobile 
and virtually invisible, so 
that it is not as obsolete 
as might at first sight 
appear. It has, however, 
the disadvantage that in 
winter, when it is other- 
wise probably more 
valuable than in summer, 
it can obtain no fodder 
locally. Swedish experi- 
ence of active service is 
limited to the few who 
fought in the Finnish cam- 
paign. Swedish officers are, 
however, hard - working 
students of war. There can hardly be any fighting forces, 
inside N.A.T.O. or outside it, which follow military de- 
velopments as carefully. Army officers, and in some 
cases even rank and file, are first-class map-readers, and 
they memorise both maps and country extremely well. 
I write these words in Stockholm, at the end of a 
visit, being due to start for Finland in a couple of 
hours’ time. My intention is to take in Denmark on 
my way home. There can, I need hardly say, be 
no doubt that it is the two countries I have already 
visited which represent the strength of what I have 
called ‘‘ the Northern flank.’’ Denmark is small and 
shut in. Finland, though not behind the Curtain, is 
in a special position of which I hope to say something 
in a second article. Sweden and Norway, in their very 
different ways, provide such local military power as 
exists on the Northern flank. Their situation is an 
anxious one, though in neither case is there a hint 
of this in the bearing of the people. They, as I write, 
are revelling in the spring, which means even more 
to them than to us. The Norwegians are still ski-ing 
in bright, hot sunshine. In Britain, people do not 
ask why they must be dragged into these unwelcome 
preoccupations because they know we are dragged 
into any form of trouble that may be going nowadays. 
In Scandinavia people cannot avoid putting the 
question. Sweden, with a tremendous military 
record—of which she remains proud and which she 
constantly studies—has not been at war for the best 
part of acentury anda half. So far as I could observe, 
both Norway and Sweden are making the best of it. 
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BRITAIN’S NEW HEAVY-GUN TANK, THE CONQUEROR, WHICH WILL BEGIN ITS TROOP TRIALS WITH THE BRITISH ARMY IN GERMANY IN THE NEXT TWO OR THREE MONTHS. 
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THE SIDE SILHOUETTE OF THE NEW HEAVY-GUN TANK, WHICH IS HEAVIER THAN AND COMPLEMENTARY TO THE CENTURION. NO DETAILS ABOUT THE GUN HAVE BEEN RELEASED 


A LANDMARK IN BRITISH TANK PRODUCTION : THE NEW CONQUEROR, FITTED WITH A HEAVY GUN, AND DESIGNED AS A “‘ TANK-KILLER.”’ 


On April 6 it was announced by the War Office and the Ministry of Supply that performance compares favourably with that of the Centurion. Its gun-—of which 
Britain's new heavy-gun tank, the Conqueror, is in limited production and will no detailed information has been released—is more powerful than the Centurion's 
begin its troop trials in Germany in the next two or three months This new 20-pounder, and it will have ‘the latest system for controlling its fire It is 
tank is intended to be complementary to the Centurion, not as a replacement of more heavily armoured than the Centurion and rather larger. It is said to 
it. During a short demonstration it showed that it was quick off the mark and incorporate improvements in armour, electronic devices and mechanical develop 


had a good turn of speed. For its size it is easily manceuvred and its cross-country ments. It is suggested that its main tactical use will be as a ‘*‘ tank-killer.’’ 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








HE primula 
season started 

here with the open- 
ing of two very 
different species— 
Primula marginata 
and Primula clarkei. 
Primula marginata, is 
i surely one. of the 
loveliest of all the European species, a rock and cliff 
dweller which is particularly abundant in the Maritime 
Alps. Its habit is to go trailing down rock-faces in 
cascades of long, bare stems, ending with tufts of 
leathery, grey-green leaves, whose deeply scalloped 
edges are brilliant with silver-white meal. The heads 
of cowslip-scented flowers vary greatly in colour—lilac, 
rosy lilac, pale violet, pinkish mauve. There are 

















“THE BEST VARIETY [OF Primula marginala] THAT I HAVE SEEN 1S P. m. ‘ PRITCHARD'S 
VARIETY,’ WHICH HAS EXCEPTIONALLY BRILLIANT FOLIAGE AND EXTRA LARGE FLOWERS 


OF A DELIGHTFUL LIGHT BLUE-LILAC COLOUR.” 
Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


several good named varieties of marginata in cultiva- 
tion. The best that I have seen is P. m. ‘‘ Pritchard’s 
Variety,’’ which has exceptionally brilliant foliage and 
extra large flowers of a delightful light blue-lilac colour. 
A year or two ago I planted a number of youngsters of 
this form in an ancient stone basin, possibly a quern, 
about a foot in diameter. There are now over two 
dozen heads of blossom fully out. A really good 
sight. A curious thing about Primula marginata is 
the way in which the flowers actually grow in size 
after the buds first open. Any- 
one not knowing this trick of 
marginata’s might well be dis- 
appointed, and imagine that he 
had been defrauded and sold 
some poor worthless form. But 
wait. Give marginata—and 
your nurseryman—a chance. 
In a few days those squinney 
little blossoms will have grown 
and developed out of all 
recognition. Rock gardeners 
are often worried and annoyed 
by the way their plants of 
Primula marginata grow what 
they call leggy. But that is 
the nature of the plant. A 
dachshund might as well accuse 
a racehorse of being leggy. 
Those long, bare stems which 
marginata eventually develops 
are specially adapted for trail 
ing like a fringe over the brow 
of some great rock or cliff. 
rhe best plan, therefore, is to 
humour this whim and plant 
marginala above some steep 
slope—rock for preference 
down which it can trail to 
its heart's content. Earthing 
up to hide’ those long, 
shame-making, bare legs is often advocated. Poppy 
cock! Let them trail, and if they become too long 
for their position, shorten them back. This will cause 
the shortened stems to push out two, or perhaps three, 
heads for every one that has been removed, whilst 
these cut-off heads may be struck as cuttings further 
to increase the colony. If the rock-garden pro 
vides no suitable slope for Primula marginata, the 
best plan is to plant it on level ground, and keep it 
dwarf and erectly bushy by occasional decapitation 
of the would-be “ leggy "’ stems 


FLOWERING-TIME ARE ALMOST 


PRIMULA TIME. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT, V.M.H. 


Primula clarket is a very different plant to marginata. 
In effect it is, in many respects, like a minute, wide- 
spreading primrose, with bright rose-pink flowers. It 
started flowering here towards the end of March, 
which, weather considered, was a very gallant effort. 
The leaves, which reach a height of little more than an 
inch, are roundish, heart-shaped and smooth, and at 
flowering-time are almost entirely hidden by a carpet 
of bright, clear, rose-pink flowers, with white centres. 
Most of the flowers are carried singly, just above the 
leaves, but here and there polyanthus-like heads of 
blossom are carried on stems rising to a height of 
2 or 3 ins. But the general effect is of a most cheerful 
rose-pink carpet. This delight- 
ful little primula is a relatively 
recent introduction. It came 
from Kashmir in 1936, and is, 
I feel very sure, destined to 
become extremely popular, for 
it has proved absolutely hardy 
and quite easy to grow. All 
that it seems to ask for is a 
pleasantly mellow loam, and 
perhaps a fairly cool position. 
At first sight it is surprising 
that this really first-rate little 
primula has not made _ its 
presence felt more strongly than 
it has in eighteen years. I must 
confess that although I see quite 
a number of gardens and flower 
shows, it is only during the 
last two or three years that 
I have begun to realise the 
virtues of Primula clarkei. But 
there were, of course, those 
dead and sterile war years when 
we had other and less pleasing 
preoccupations than little pink 
primulas from Kashmir. But 
I firmly believe that Primula clarkei is 
as good a garden plant as Primula julia, and likely 
to achieve as wide a popularity. Its colour is, I 
should say, more widely liked than that of julia. 

Last evening I went and inspected some beds of 
polyanthus primroses in which I am _ particularly 
interested. The strain started life in 1913-14, when 
I began selecting and crossing at my Six Hills Nursery 
at Stevenage. My aim was a strain in which form, 
rich colour and quality should be of greater importance 





“THE LEAVES, WHICH REACH A HEIGHT OF LITTLE MORE THAN AN INCH, ARE ROUNDISH, HEART-SHAPED AND SMOOTH, AND AT 
ENTIRELY HIDDEN BY A CARPET OF BRIGHT, CLEAR, ROSE-PINK FLOWERS, WITH WHITE CENTRES.” 


A DELIGHTFUL PRIMULA FROM KASHMIR, P. clarkei. 
Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


than super-size. This strain was known at and dis- 
tributed from Six Hills—and still is—as the ‘‘ Six Hills *’ 
strain of polyanthus. When I retired in 1946 I 
brought with me from my private garden at Stevenage 
a small, representative selection of those ‘‘ Six Hills "’ 
polyanthus, to grow in my Cotswold garden. Since 
then, my strain has been leading a double life. At 
Stevenage it carries on under its old name, and here 
in the Cotswolds my son carries on the good work 
of careful breeding, selecting and improving in his 
nursery, This branch of the family now goes by the 


N.B.—Colour Supplement included here. 


name of “ Broad- 
well’ strain. The 
evening, for the 
last hour or so 
before the sun goes 
down, is the best, 
or at any rate the 
most flattering time 
to see flowers, 
especially when they are growing in massed formation. 
Beds of petunias, in mixed, but perhaps rather plebeian 
colours, light up at sundown and glow with a positively 
imperial splendour. It is the same with polyanthus. 
Last evening, when I inspected my son’s ‘“‘ Broadwell ”’ 
polyanthus—well—I will not say more than that, 
all things considered, my son has not let my strain 
down too badly. I-spotted one rich violet with a 

















THE MOST CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF Primula marginala 1S THE FOLIAGE, “‘ WHOSE 
DEEPLY SCALLOPED EDGES ARE BRILLIANT WITH SILVER-WHITE MEAL.” THERE IS 
GREAT VARIATION IN THIS SPECIES—THE FORM SHOWN HERE BEING P. m. carulea 


“ HOLDEN VARIETY.” 
Photograph by D. F. Merrett. 


clear, brilliant, golden eye, and of fine upstanding 
carriage, which I must certainly dig up and take home, 
for mating with a few of my best blue and violet 
seedlings. I can not quite bring myself to give up 
messing about with the flowers with which I have 
messed about for so long. Among all the crimsons, 
reds, blues, violets, purples and deep maroons I 
spotted one solitary plant with clear yellow flowers. 
This was not from alien seed of Munstead persuasion 
which had got in by mistake. 
It was a definite throw-back 
to the ancestral yellow type. 
Ever since I started breeding 
these richly-coloured poly- 
anthus, I have had a few stray 
yellows cropping up each year, 
and during all those forty-or-so 
years no yellow or golden poly- 
anthus have been grown within 
marriageable distance of my 
coloured strain. These yellow 
throw-backs have become less 
numerous in recent years, but 
they still occur with great 
regularity, and are, of course, 
weeded out and destroyed 
directly they show colour. In 
about a week’s time, when 
the beds of polyanthus are 
fully out, will begin the task 
of “‘ rogueing’”’ them. Witha 
garden fork, critical eyes, and 
hardened hearts, my son and 
I scrutinise the plants time 
after time, and fork out for 
destruction every specimen 
that does not come up to 
standard, and the standard set 
is clearly defined in our own 
minds, and is a pretty high one. 

In a recent article, written after a post-mortem 
prowl, in which I discussed some of the winter's 
casualties, I mentioned the condition of Cytisus 
battandieri, which was profoundly disquieting. I 
quite thought it was dead. Not a bit of it. Since 
then it has started to bristle all over with tufts of 
intensely silvery leaves. This fine shrub, therefore, 
is hardier than I had dared to hope. With luck 
I should be enjoying this summer a display of 
its great, torch-like trusses of pineapple-fragrant 
golden blossoms. 
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AT SEVILLE’S EASTER FAIR: CAPARISONED HORSES, 
YOUNG DANCERS AND MINIATURE GALLANTS. 
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GALLANTRY AND HORSEMANSHIP START EARLY IN SEVILLE : A YOUTHFUL CAVALIER AND HIS ELEGANTLY 
DRESSED COMPANION AT THE EASTER FERIA, OR FAIR. 
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MINIATURE COPIES OF THEIR MOTHERS: TINY GIRLS IN GAY GITANA DRESSES, 


WITH ELABORATE COIFFURES, DANCING AND PLAYING THEIR CASTANETS. 





THE AVENUES OF THE FAIR-GROUND 


PASSING THE CASETAS, OR BOOTHS, ERECTED ALONG 
DOES THE PAS D'ESPAGNE. 


A RIDER ENJOYING A DRINK WHILE HIS WELL-TRAINED HORSE 
” we ly bd ee: 
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DANCING 


JANGLING WITH LITILE GAIETY IN ONE OF THE CASETAS, OR BOOTHS, SET UP FOR THE FAIR GIRLS 
TO THE RHYTHMICAL CLAPPING OF HANDS BY SPECTATORS 


DRAWN BY FIVE HORSES WITH ELABORATELY DECORATED HARNESS, 
BELLS AND GAY WITH TASSELS A FAMILY EQUIPAGE 


grown-up girl will have a man for a partner, but most of the time the girls dance 


The brilliance and colour of Seville’s famous Feria, held annually at Eastertide, 
has been captured by the colour photographs illustrating this five-day popular with each other, while the men look on and clap their hands in rhythm The 
festival reproduced on other pages Here we record further aspects of the open carriages in which some Sevillanos come to the fair are drawn by fine 


All the young women take part in the dancing. Even children horses, gaily caparisoned, with floral decorations and tassels on their harness 
arms take a step and toss their heads, their arms The livery worn by the coachmen and footmen varies. Some have velvet jackets, 
Occasionally a white shirts and broad-brimmed hats 


unique occasion. 
put down from their mothers’ 
beginning to curve upwards as though from second nature 
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ALL MAIN WIRING, PARTICULARLY THAT HIDDEN IN THE ROOF AND WALLS, SHOULD BE FIXED ACCORDING TO 
BRITISH ELECTRICITY REGULATIONS. 








THE WIRES SHOULO BE CARRIED IN STEEL TUBING, 
WITH SCREWED OR OTHER APPROVED JOINTING; 
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GREEN 








OR IN WELL INSULATED RUBBER ; 
BLACK OR COVERED IN PLASTIC. 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME: DRAWINGS 


Electricity in the home is perfectly safe so long as it is wired correctly and treated 
properly. But if it is used carelessly and the necessary precautions are not taken, 
then, and only then, can it be dangerous. Electric heaters, stoves and cookers, 
etc., have, of course, no flame ; but the red-hot element in them must be adequately 
protected as laid down by law. Many a flimsy party dress has been set alight 
by the old-fashioned fires without guards—often with fatal results. In fact, 
sixty people were burned to death in this way last year. The light-circuit and 
the power-circuit in a house have each been designed to serve a particular purpose ; 


LIGHTING CIRCUITS. 
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1€ YOU TRY TO RUN AN ELECTRIC IRON, ' 

ELECTRIC FIRE OR SIMILAR. APPLIANCE” 

OFF THE LIGHTING CIRCUIT oo MAY 

OVERLOAD THE SUPPLY. AND 

“BLOW"A FUSE. THIS MAY nso BE 
OANGEROUS TO YOU 

















ELECTRICITY SUPPLY. 




















|. IN MANY PLACES FLEX LEADS 
: é ARE USED IN A DANGEROUS 
: MANNER, IN THIS CASE THE 
. ; “LIVE” FLEX WAS SOAKED By 
ALWAYS THE WOMAN WASHING THE 
SWITCH OFF j FLOOR, ANO,AS A RESULT, 
Beroae. eas ‘ SHE RECEIVED A SEVERE SHOCK. 
STARTING TO 
REPAIR 
FUSE 




















SHOWING SOME OF THE ACCIDENTS WHICH CAN 


| the former is used for lighting only, while the latter carries power to other 
appliances. It is essential that power points should be fitted with an earth wire 
which will ensure against anyone receiving a severe electric shock. In hundreds 
of homes, however, people are still using the lighting circuit, with two-pin plugs 
(i.e, not ‘‘earthed"’), to power their electrical appliances as well as to light 
their rooms. For instance, they are running electric fires, vacuum-cleaners, irons, 
toasters, etc., off this circuit, with the result that, not only does it become 
overloaded and blow the fuses, but endangers their own lives. Very often long 
DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 
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iL : we 
HAPPEN THROUGH CARELESSNESS OR IGNORANCE, AND METHODS OF PREVENTING THEM. 
lengths of cheap flex are laid around the room and under the carpet. This may Modern houses are fitted with the Ring Main system of one circuit for all 
| serve the owner well for many years; but because it is cheap, the flex may be a portable appliances, thus saving much cable. Plugs and sockets now have a 
potential danger. The presence of water and steam makes the _ bathroom, fuse embodied in them so that any fault can swiftly be traced and repaired. A 
electrically speaking, the most dangerous room in the house. The British safety plug and point manufactured by M. K. Electric, Ltd., has non-conducting 
Electrical Development Association recommend that no plugs or switches should shutters which prevent inquisitive children from playing with them and receiving 
be fixed to the walls near the bath or wash-basin, and that the switch should be a shock. These are all safety devices. It cannot be too strongly emphasised, 
of the insulated cord type, which is pulled. No portable appliances—not even however, that if there is an electrical repair to be done or an additional installation 
an electric razor—should be taken into the bathroom, even if they are ‘ earthed.” to be made—call in the qualified electrician and not the amateur next door 


Artist, G. H_ Davis. 
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SHOULD imagine that few ot us, if we had the 

chance of a year’s leave on condition we spent 
it wandering about the Seven Seas, would expect to 
find a characteristic piece of Spanish baroque carving 
in a little galvanised iron church in a town in South 
Australia. However, here it is (Fig. 1), set up as the 
reredos at the back of the altar in the church of 
Kalangadoo, and looking all the more distinguished 
by contrast with the rough Plain Jane planks behind 
it. I am indebted to the rector’s wife for a photo- 
graph which brings out the details sufficiently well. 
In sending it, she asked whether it was possible to 
determine its date, so I took advice from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum—always a present help in trouble— 
and the answer is that it was probably made about 
1665 orso. The cross at the top is presumably modern, 
nor is there any reason to suppose that the carving 
had originally a religious purpose. It appears to 
have been acquired at Barcelona half-a-century ago, 
and the space in the centre, now filled with wood, 
once contained a mirror which was considered not 
quite in keeping with its present surroundings. The 
material is oak, and with the flowing lines of the 
acanthus leaves, the two amorini, and the crowned 
eagle above, it must appear doubly impressive in its 
present austere setting, bringing strange echoes of the 
Old World across the oceans. Nothing is said about 
the mirror which has been removed—whether it is 
seventeenth century or modern. If the former, it 
probably came from France or Venice, for mirrors do 
not seem to have been made in Spain in any numbers 
until the eighteenth century. If the latter, then this 
space could well have been filled originally by a paint- 
ing. There was nothing extraordinary in surrounding 
either picture or mirror with an elaborate frame, not 
even in England at this time, though to be sure, very 
rarely to this degree, 

In a note recently about that extremely interesting 
character, the engraver Thomas Bewick, I mentioned 
that he was closely associated with the Beilby family 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. A _ reader in California 





ENAMELLED BY THE BEILBYS OF NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
FINE ARMORIAL GOBLET WITH A CORKSCREW 
OPAQUE-TWIST STEM. 


TYNE: A 


“On one side of the bow! are the Royal Arms and motto as borne by 
George II1., on the other side the Prince of Wales’ plumes.” writes 
Frank Davis of this goblet, which may have been made to commemorate 
the birth of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., in 1762. 


By courtesy of Sotheby's 


writes to-day that his forbears came from Northumber- 
land and are supposed to have some remote connection 
with the Beilbys; can I say something about the 
Beilby contribution to glass manufacture ? There 
were four members of the family, three brothers and 
a sister. Ralph (1743-1817), to whom Thomas 
Bewick was apprenticed, was a_ silversmith and 
jeweller and also an heraldic engraver. In his auto- 
biography Bewick mentions the eldest brother William 
(1740-1819) and the sister Mary (1749-1797) as having 
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been constantly employed in enamel painting on 
glass. It is thought that Ralph, as heraldic engraver, 
may have given some assistance, and also a younger 
brother, Thomas. Painting on glass had for long 
been a common practice 
on the Continent, but for 
some reason or other had 
never been greatly 
favoured in England. The 
Beilbys did not make 
glass, but they did 
decorate it in this manner 
with singularly good 
taste ; and the surviving 
pieces which can be 
attributed to them with 
any degree of probability 
are much sought after 
both for their intrinsic 
merit and as examples of 
a short-lived fashion. I 
illustrate (Fig. 2) a fine 
piece which appeared in 
a Sotheby’s sale in 
February—an armorial 
goblet with a corkscrew 
opaque-twist stem. On 
one side of.the bowl are 
the Royal Arms and 
motto as borne by 
George III., on the other 
the Prince of Wales’ 
plumes. The scroll-work, 
etc., is painted in opaque 
white, and there are 
traces of gilding on the 
rim. A few others similar 
to this are known. There 
is one at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and it 
is suggested that they 


were made to _  com- 
. ; S I } Nu 
memorate the birth of F'G: I: 4 PIECE OF SPANISH BAROQUE CARVING IN USE AS A 
aa ‘ REREDOS IN A SOUTH AUSTRALIAN CHURCH: 
the Prince of Wales, 


afterwards George IV., 
in 1762, and were 
probably enamelled by 
William with the assist- 
ance of his _heraldic- 
engraver brother Ralph. Apart from heraldic glasses, 
there is a wide range of other forms of decoration, 
notably that based upon vine leaves and grapes ; there 
are also flowers and fruits, ruins and birds and—specially 
interesting because of what we know of Bewick’s 
book illustrations—rural pastimes. The vogue did 
not last very long. The earliest seem to be those 
mentioned above, and as Mary Beilby was only 
thirteen then, she could scarcely have played a great 
part in their production. Some few are signed, but 
with the surname only—consequently 
it is not possible to say with certainty 
which member of the family painted a 
particular piece. The sister became ill 
in 1774 and, after the death of their 
mother in 1778, both William and Mary 
moved to Fife. Therefore 1778 is 
accepted as the last possible date fora 
Beilby-Newcastle enamelled glass. It 
is not without interest to note that 
Newcastle had long been a glass-making 
centre. The names of two Lorraine 
families (Tysack and Henzell) and one 
Italian (Dagnia) are recorded there as 
glass-manufacturers a hundred years 
previously. There is another type of 
painting upon glass which is entirely 
different from that practised by the 
Beilbys. This is easily distinguishable 
by even the most inexpert eye, for it is 
enamelling not upon clear, but upon 
opaque white glass and is clearly in- 
tended to imitate porcelain (Fig. 3). 
Tradition says this was done mostly at 
Bristol, but there appears to be no 
convincing evidence that other glass- 
houses did not experiment with this 
most agreeable method which, at its best, and in 
the right hands, was capable of exceptionally graceful 
results, of which these particular pieces are good 
examples—satisfactory shape and delicate painting 
The fashion for this kind of glass was no doubt 
encouraged not only by the prevailing interest in 
porcelain, but also by the fact that it was known as 
‘enamel glass,’’ and so fell outside the orbit of the various 
Excise Acts which levied a duty on glass by weight 
The twist in the stem of the Beilby glass, by the 
way, was made by taking threads of this opaque glass 
and manipulating them: little rods of this glass or, 
in the case. of coloured twists, rods of coloured glass, 


made c. 1665. 


FIG. 3. 





FRAME DATING FROM ¢. 1665. 
This Spanish Baroque carving, which has been set up as a reredos in a 


would be picked up on a mass of molten clear glass 
and twisted and turned as required, in the age-old 
method going back first to Venice and then to Alex- 
andria of antiquity, for glass-making is a most ancient 
craft. Various Excise 
Acts have just been men- 
tioned. The first of those 
came into operation in 
1745, and the student of 
social history can find 
plenty of entertainment 
in trying to guess to what 
degree glass fashions were 
influenced by it and its 
successors of 1777, 1781 
and 1787. As the duty 
was levied by weight, 
manufacturers were en- 
couraged to make their 
glasses less heavy but 
more interesting. Changes 
in style would no doubt 
have come to pass in any 
case, but it seems clear 
that the duty had con- 
siderable influence ; any- 
way, partly because of it, 
various twists in the 
stems, and cutting, 
became the vogue instead 
of the fine, heavy 
baluster stems of the 
earlier part of the century. 
The later English Acts 
did something more: 
they gave a fillip to the 
manufacture in Ireland, 
where there was no 
excise duty at all. 
Thirdly, and lastly, 
here are several letters 
as a result of which I 
find I have to make an 
apology to the Dutch. 
They are delightful! 


A CARVED OAK 


little galvanised iron church in Kalangadoo, South Australia, was probably letters, rebuking me 
“It appears to have been acquired at Barcelona half-a- eli l f vi 

century ago, and the space in the centre, now filled with wood, once delicate y ; - ha nite 

contained a mirror... .” strayed into musical 

criticism without pre- 


vious consultation. In writing about one of John 
Evelyn's pictures in the exhibition at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum—three jolly little rascals, 
one with a violin, another banging a morion, the 
third making noises on a pot covered with what looked 
like parchment—I asked what this last amateur 
instrument was. An answer came from Madrid—it 
was a Zambomba. I conveyed this information later 
to an expectant public, and immediately found myself 
in trouble for implying that this noise-making device 





PAINTED IN ENAMEL COLOURS TO IMITATE CHINESE PORCELAIN : VASES 


AND COVERS OF BRISTOL OPAQUE GLASS. 


These vases illustrate a type of enamelling upon opaque white glass clearly intended to 
imitate Chinese porcelain. 
was capable of exceptionally graceful results.’’ 


“ This agreeable method at its best, and in the right hands, 
(By courtesy of the Cecil Higgins Museum, 
Bedford.) 


was of Spanish origin. I am assured it has been a 
familiar plaything in Holland for centuries, where it 
is known as a Rommel-pot. Take a pot, stretch a 
fresh pig's bladder over it, put a stick through the 
bladder and rub your hand up and down the stick, 
and you produce a sound worthy of a battery of 
artillery. Peccavt ! 


The description of the cire perdue method of casting 
bronze given on this page last week was incorrect. The 
wax must be completely melted out of the mould: before 
the molten bronze is poured in The dates of the bronzes 
in the John Sparks Gallery Exhibition are ‘ to goo B.c.,” 
not “2900 B.C.” 
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“MRS, PETER COURTAULD’’; ONE OF THE PORTRAITS IN 
CURRENT PIETRO ANNIGONI EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


THE VIEW 





“NEARLY A MAN,’ 


FIGURE WHICH RECALLS THE WORK OF HIERONYMUS BOSCH IN A LANDSCAPE WHICH 








OF THE REMARKABLE 


OF BRUEGHEL AND 


LANDSCAPES 
PATINIR 


SHADOWS "' 


ONE 
WORK 


BUT 
WHICH 


THE 
BY 


HILLS ARE 


ANNIGONI, RECALL THE 


The first painting by Pietro Annigoni to be seen in this country was a self 
portrait hung in the Royal Academy of 1949; since then he has become widely 
known over here. He was born in Milan in 1910, and held his first one-man 
show in Florence at the age of twenty-two. Since then he has exhibited in 
France, Belgium and England, as well as in his native Italy. The current 
exhibition of Annigoni paintings and drawings, which opened at Wildenstein's 
New Bond Street Galleries on April 7, and will continue until May 1, is the 
second show of his works to be held there, the first being in 1950. We reproduce 
portraits, landscapes with figures, and a lay figure study from the current 


The Vanquished 


reproduced by 


ILLUSTRATED 


BRUEGHEL AND BOSCH: 





‘MRS. CHRISTIE MILLER’’ ; BY PIETRO ANNIGONI, ON 
IN THE ONE-MAN 
WILDENSTEIN’S. 


> AN ANNIGONI PAINTING OF A LAY ““ PRINCESS ELENA CORSINI’ 
RECALLS BRUEGHEL 
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by 


SHOW 
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THE ART OF ANNIGONI. 





OF HIS WORK AT MARGARET RAWLINGS,”’ 


IN PRIVATE 


‘ MISS THE WELL-KNOWN ACTRESS, 


LIFE, LADY BARLOW ; BY ANNIGONI 





AN ANNIGONI A PAINTING OF A LAY FIGURI 


THE EXHIBITION 


PORTRAIT 
AND 


SET 
PATINIR 


VANQUISHED ’ 


SYMBOL NOT INCLUDED IN 





BEAUTIFUL AND ROMANTIC LANDSCAPE 
GALLERIES EXHIBITION 


BY PIETRO 
FIGURES, ON VIEW 


ANNIGONI A 
THE WILDENSTEIN 


snagcz"”: 


WITH AT 


styles of both 
of Brueghel 
Vanquished 


works which illustrate facets of his art, and recall the 
The landscapes are evocative 


exhibition, 
Italian and Flemish old masters. 
and the lay figure suggests Bosch. The lay figure entitled *' The 
from the Rubboli collection, Milan, is not included in the exhibition It is 
however, reproduced in “ Pietro Annigoni'’ a Batsford book devoted to his 
work, which has just been published at £3 3s. This book contains forty-eight 
plates in monochrome and two in colour; and has an introduction by Charles 
Richard Cammell, and a foreword by Lord Moran, whose portrait by Annigoni 
is on view at Wildenstein's 
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urtesy of Batsford 
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TWO OF THE MOST REMARKABLY PLUMAGED BIRDS WHICH BREED IN BRITAIN : 
THE HANDSOME BLACK-THROATED AND RED-THROATED DIVERS. 





(ABOVE.) EMERGING FROM A 
DIVE: A RED - THROATED 
DIVER PHOTOGRAPHED IN 
SUSSEX IN WINTER. IT IS 
A MASTER-FISHER AND CAN 
REMAIN SUBMERGED FOR 
UPWARDS OF TWO MINUTES. 


HE three divers which 

occur in Britain. are 
all fine and distinctive- 
looking birds. The Great 
Northern Diver is the 
largest, but has never yet 
been proved to nest in 
the British Isles. The 
two other divers are the 
Black-throated and the 
Red-throated, photo- 
graphs of which are 
shown on these pages. 
The Black-throated Diver 
resembles the Great 
Northern Diver, but is 
slightly smaller and has 
a more slender bill. Its 


general colour is_ black 
and white, but the white 
on its. black back is 

(Continued opposite. 
(RIGHT.) A RED-THROATED 
DIVER IN WINTER. THE 


SPECKLED BACK AND WHITE 

NECK AND THROAT ARE 

IN COMPLETE CONTRAST TO 
ITS BREEDING PLUMAGE, 





LAID IN A ROUGH 
THE LARGE 


NEST AMONG 


ON 








s : 
MARSH PLANTS WITHIN A FEW FEET OF THE WATER 
BROWN EGGS OF A BLACK-THROATED DIVER. 
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LAID IN A SHALLOW DEPRESSION IN SPHAGNUM MOSS ON THE EDGE OF A HILL LOCHAN 
BROWN EGGS OF A RED-THROATED DIVER. 


THE NEST: A RED-THROATED DIVER, WHICH IS SMALLER THAN ITS BLACK-THROATED RELATIVE 
AND HAS A SLENDER UPTILTED BILL, A DULL RED THROAT-PATCH AND A GREY-BROWN BACK. 
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Continued.} 
patterned in a group of 
white bands on the scapu- 
lar feathers and another 
on the shoulders, and the 
head and back of the neck 
are grey. This magni- 
ficent bird is one of our 
rarer species, only breed- 
ing on some of the remoter 
hill lochs in the Northern 
and Western Highlands. 
It is a very shy bird, 
slipping off its nest into 
the water, and diving out 
of sight the moment an 
intruder appears. The 
Red-throated Diver is the 
smallest and best-known 
of the British divers. 
A dull red throat-patch, 
brown back without white 
bars, and uptilted angle 
of the bill distinguish it 
from its rarer and more 
resplendent relative, the 
Black-throated. Its nest- 
ing habits are similar, 
but it favours smaller 
lochs, and it has been 
suggested that this may 
be because it normally 
goes down to the sea 
for its food, whereas 
the Black-throated Diver 
seeks most of its food on 
theloch where it is nesting. 
Photographs by C. Eric 
Palmar. 
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ON THE NEST: A BLACK-THROATED DIVER, ONE OF THE MOST HANDSOME OF BIRDS, WHICH BREEDS ON SOME OF THE LARGER AND REMOTER HILL LOCHS IN THE NORTHERN AND 
WESTERN HIGHLANDS. THE THROAT-PATCH IS A WONDERFUL VELVETY PURPLE-BLACK 
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HE mangled remains of a slow-worm in the woods 
in late March, and a live individual sunning 
itself on a bank in the first week of April are reminders 
that early spring is the best time to see this reptile. 
The slow-worm, or blind-worm (Anguis fragilis), 
ranges over the whole of Europe and eastwards into 
the Caucasus, Asia Minor and Northern Persia. It 
has also been recorded from North Africa, from Tunis, 
Algeria and the Sahara. In Europe it is found from 
the Mediterranean to the Arctic Circle and, coupled 
with this, we have the fact that it is one of the first 
reptiles to come out of hiberfdtion. March is the 
usual month for its emergence, and it has even been 
seen in the middle of winter. From this we may 
suspect a tolerance of moderately low temperatures 
and the almost inevitable corollary, an intolerance of 
even moderately high temperatures. These things 
are reflected in its habits. 

Apart from the spring and again in late summer 
or autumn, when the females come out to lie in the 
sun, a slow-worm is seldom seen abroad during day- 
light. On the other hand, they may often be found 
under stones, or logs. Even a piece of corrugated 
iron thrown negligently in the grass may shelter one. 
During the warmer part of the year, then, they are 
largely nocturnal and very much burrowing animals. 
They have been dug out from a foot below the surface, 
and a favourite habit is said to be that of lying in 
the earth completely buried except for the protruding 
head. Life underground, even two inches below 
the surface, ensures fairly constant conditions of 
temperature. 

I have more than once seen a gardener unearth a 
slow-worm with his spade and immediately despatch 
the animal with that same implement. And many a 
person has shown a lively interest at the mention of 
its name, only to show trepidation, if not actual fear, 
at the sight of a slow-worm. These things arise from 
its snake-like appearance, a sort of unprotective 
mimicry, for thousands of slow-worms are probably 
killed each year under the lightning impression that 
they are young adders. Apart from the elongated 
and legless body, however, the two reptiles have not 
much in common. In the adder, for example, the 
tail represents no more than a sixth of the total length, 
in the smooth snake it is about a quarter, while in the 
slow-worm the tail is more than half the total length. 
There is also a distinct 
neck, especially noticeable 
in the female. Moreover, 
the slow-worm_ has 
eyelids, a fleshy tongue 
instead of the slender, 
forked tongue, and it has 
the ear-openings of a 
true lizard. Internally 
it has the vertebrae of 
the true lizard and there 
are the remains of a 
pelvis. On the other 
hand, there is something 
of the asymmetry of the 
lungs found in snakes. 
And a slow-worm sloughs 
its skin in the manner 
of a snake. 

Perhaps the most 
striking feature in this 
comparison between the 
slow-worm and a snake 
is seen in the way they 
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move. Along the under- 

surface of the body & THE GARDENER'S FRIEND: 

snake has a series of AMERICA AND SOME OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
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SLOW-WORMS. 
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THE SLOW-WORM, A LEGLESS REPTILE, 


DIAGRAM OF THE FOSSIL RECORD OF LIZARDS AND SNAKES, THE CON- 

TINUOUS LINES INDICATING KNOWN SERIES OF FOSSIL REMAINS, THE 

DOTTED LINES SHOWING GAPS IN OUR KNOWLEDGE, FROM COMMON 
ANCESTORS IN THE PERMIAN, SOME 200,000,000 YEARS AGO. 


Drawn by Jane Burton. 





RANGING THROUGHOUT EUROPE, 
GROWING TO A LENGTH OF SOME 20 INS., 


SLOW-WORMS ARE SNAKE-LIKE, BUT AMONG THE MANY WAYS IN WHICH THEY DIFFER FROM SNAKES IS THE PRESENCE OF A NECK, 


ESPECIALLY MARKED IN THE FEMALES. 
Photograph by Ernest G. Neal. 


MAS RELATIVES IN AFRICA, 
WITH A KNOWN LONGEVITY OF FIFTY-FOUR YEARS, 











Although it does not naturally take to water, it will, if 
placed therein, swim easily and rapidly. While its action 
over the ground has the characteristics and ease of a 
snake, the pace is slower. It has been suggested 
that its name was derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
slaw, to slay, and that the whole name referred to its 
feeding on earthworms—the slayer of worms, in other 
words. The greater likelihood is that the name 
means what it says, a slow-worm, derived from the 
time when any elongated and cylindrical animal was 
classed in popular usage as a worm. 

Although slow-worms do eat earthworms, as well 
as insects, insect larve and spiders, it is particularly 
partial to slugs and will take snails as well. The 
gardener more especially should spare them, for of the 
group of beings from time to time labelled as the 
gardener’s friend, the slow-worm is probably the most 
deserving. Not only is man’s hand so frequently 
and mistakenly directed against it, but the number 
of its natural enemies is also considerable. Frogs, 
toads and lizards eat it, so does the smooth snake ; 
foxes, badgers and rats prey on it ; many birds eat it, 
particularly birds of prey such as kestrels, buzzards, 
harriers, little owls, shrikes and storks, and even the 
mistle-thrush has been seen to take one; but its 
main enemies are hedgehogs and adders. The most 
vulnerable period, for a slow-worm, as with anything 
else, is in the early stages. 

Slow-worms are ovo-viviparous, that is, the eggs 
are hatched internally, so that the young are born 
free, at the end of August or in September, a brood 
numbering from six to twenty-four. The young measure 
some 3 to 3}$ ins. and are correspondingly slender. 
The length is doubled in a year, and trebled in two 
years, sexual maturity being reached by the males in 
their third year, and by the females in their fourth or 
fifth. Full growth is not attained for at least seven or 
eight years, and the known longevity is fifty-four years, 
a record that is based on a specimen that lived in the 
Zoological Museum in Copenhagen from 1892 to 1946, 
its age at the time of capture being unknown. The 
females grow longer than the males, the record lengths 
being 17} ins. for a male and 21 ins. for a female. 
There is full justification, then, for the method of 
naming these animals and for the mistakes in identity, 
for at a quick glance they are worm-like when young 
and snake-like in later life. The mistle-thrush 
already mentioned, there 

: 4 can be little doubt, 

“ie picked up its victim in 

place of an earthworm. 

2 ° A last lizard - like 
feature of the slow-worm 
is its habit of casting 
its tail when handled or 
abruptly disturbed. This 
it can re-grow, although 
the new tail is recognis- 
." able by its shorter length 
and blunted tip, and one 
in every three in the wild 
shows signs of having 
previously thrown off its 
tail, a commentary, per- 
haps, on the number of 
its enemies. Slow-worms 
are classified in a family, 
the Anguidz, among the 
lizards, and to this family 
belong also the glass- 
snakes, the tails of which 
are said literally to crack 
apart into fragments 
when they are roughly 
handled. 

Although slow-worms 
and snakes differ markedly 
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caterpillar track, carry the beast along ; 
in a gliding movement. A slow-worm j 
moves in a_ serpentine manner, 
although its under-surface lacks these 
ventral shields, the whole body being ; 
clothed in small, rounded scales, uniform / 
in size. The whole body is smooth, with / 
the appearance of burnished metal, this 
effect being especially heightened in the 
bronze individuals, for the colour of slow- 
worms varies from grey to brown, or even 
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Published at 2/- Weekly 


Orders for subscriptions should be 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" 


? im sO many ways, they also possess 
similarities, and must have some common 
relationships. The fossil record of 
snakes is a continuous one back to the 
early Cretaceous, that of slow-worms 
being much less complete. It is evident, 
however, that at some point between 
200,000,000 and 150,000,000 years ago 
there sprang from ancestral reptiles the 
lines that were to give us our modern 
chameleons, lizards, geckos, slow-worms, 
monitors and _ snakes From among 








to black. In spite of this polished appear- eran ee a aA 
ance and the lack of any special scales or THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE  ~ 12 months and / 6 months and {6 months without 
organs for locomotion, the slow-worm OF POSTAGE ; Xmas No. ; Xmas No.  / 
glides in a flowing action, seemingly effort- : . £0. 2 ier er 3 
: sae United Kingdom and Eire... oe 5 5 16 6 3 2 
less, even On very smooth ground, if need . oon ” ae “2 2o 3 (at : 
be, hitching itself forward with its chin / — Elsewhere Abroad “ ry «wt & 6 «6 = i 2 


until a better purchase can be obtained. 
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these, two groups took to crawling on 





mas No. their bellies, with an accompanying 
er * loss of limbs, and even although the slow- 
+ : worms and the snakes have taken 
«4 : different paths, they cannot fully disguise 


their common ancestry. 
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NEWEST AND SUPER-PRIORITY AIRCRAFT ; 
t AND THE VERSATILE EXTENSION LADDER. 








ESCAPE IS TESTED FOR EFFICIENCY WEIGHIS BFING LOADED ON 
LADDER AT BLACKHEATH, DURING STANDARD TESTS. 
adders, the ider is run out from the 


begins 
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HOW TO REPLACE A FAULTY LIGHT BULB IN A HIGH CFILING: A TRACTOR 

DRAWN AND HYDRAULICALLY OPERATED MOVABLE-ARM PLATFORM 

CAPABLE OF LIFTING TWO MEN, DEVELOPED BY A U.S. ELECTRICAL FIRM 
FOR SIMPLIFYING JOBS UP TO 50 FT. HIGH, 





THE FIRST AIRCRAFT OF THE FIRST FLIGHT OF THE SUPER-PRIORITY SUPERMARINE SW/PTS 


10 BE DELIVERED TO THE R.A.t THIS SWEPT-WING FIGHTER IS EOUIPPED WITH A NEW 
° WEAPON, THE 30-MM. ADEN CANNON 
RE REL ARE. AE oe FE 
NGINE FOR HELICOPTERS, SEEN HERE IN A MOCK-UP FORM AND STANDING IN 
FRONT OF ITS BIG BROTHER, THE GENERAL ELECTRIC y TURBINE ENGINE 
gas turbine, named XT- 358, I 3 j j 
fixed-w ne a raft tis ct q 1eVveloT t \ Navy s Bi réeau f Aer naut s by tne 
c ’sS aft Engine Department 





Id be modified for 





> AIK FORCE S FIRST SWEPT-WING FIGHTER BOMBER, THE REPUBLIC 


PACKED FOR STOWING A FAIREY GANNETT ANTI-SUBMARINE AIRCRAFT OF THE FIRST UNIT THUNDERSTREAK, WITH THE VARIOUS TYPES OF ARMAMENT IT CAN CARRY 


OF THESE SUPER-PRIORITY AIRCRAPT TO BE INAUGURATED IN THE NAVY mn fror e aircraft an e seen six ir mentary fuel-tanks and var types t 
The first flight of Fairey Gannet anti-submarine aircraft to be formed for the Fleet Air Arm was formally ament r flering mbinations of use accord to requirement, including x machine 
F fs ¢ f P ¢ eh their an nition-belt four 10 i mbs. ¢ ” b bon 1 twenty-f 
naugurated at Ford, Sussex r the ceremony, the four Gannets took off and flew ove w eir a , el } x wo 2006 $a wenty r 
led by an i Fairey Su The ef is wered with a Double Mamba airscrew turbine r ke The t gives a nvenient scale for these items 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: SOME NEWS AND 

VIEWS IN PHOTOGRAPHS FROM ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, GERMANY AND BELGIUM. 
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SHOWING THE DIFFERENT MATERIALS COMPOSING IT: THE KEY REPRESENTING 
FIFTY YEARS OF SCIENTIFIC WORK IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW ALLOYS, 


The key presented to Professor Sir Laurence Bragg when he opened the new Laboratory 
of the Metallurgy Division of the National Physical Laboratory symbolised over 50 years 
of scientific work in the development of new alloys. Made of titanium, a new light metal, 
it was inlaid with gold, and included iron, made to an exceptionally high degree of purity, 
silver, a copper-gold alloy upon which studies of the atomic and electronic structure of 
metals have been made, Y-alloy and iron-nickel-chromium, representing the early days ACCEPTING THE REMARKABLE KEY FROM DR. N. P. ALLEN : PROFESSOR SIR LAURENCE BRAGG, WHO OPENED THE 


of heat-resisting alloys; and uranium. NEW METALLURGY DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY, AT TEDDINGTON, ON APRIL 6. 








THE ONLY ANSWER TO DESPAIR: A NEWLY UNVEILED CRUCIFIX A NEW TROPICAL UNIFORM FOR THE WOMEN’S PLANTED BY EDWARD VII. IN 1903: THE ENTENTE CORDIALE TREE 
ON THE “‘ SUICIDE BRIDGE ’’ NEAR MUNICH. SERVICES: ‘‘ NO. 3°’ UNIFORM FOR OFFICERS. IN THE BRITISH EMBASSY GARDEN, PARIS. 

Church officials recently consecrated this crucifix on the 100-ft.-high railway A new tropical uniform has been introduced for the | When King Edward VII. visited Paris in 1903 he planted a tree in the garden 

bridge crossing the Isar River, near Munich. So many people have jumped to Women’s Services. This photograph shows “ No. 3” of the British Embassy. It has grown well and symbolises the happy continua- 

their death from the bridge since it was built in 1857 that it is hoped that the uniform for officers off-parade. The dress is of white tion of the good relations between France and England founded by the Entente 

sight of the crucifix may make them pause and think before abandoning sharkskin, and has a pleated bodice and six-panelled Cordiale, whose Jubilee was celebrated on April 8, a treaty associated with 
themselves to despair. skirt. White court shoes are worn with it. King Edward VII., great-grandfather of the Queen. 








NOT AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY FROM THE BRITISH MUSEUM, BUT A NEW SURVIVAL BAG, ADAPTED CALLING ALL VOTERS! IN THESE KIOSKS, SET UP BY BELGIUM'S LIBERAL PARTY, MEN 
FOR THE NEEDS OF THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION, REMIND PEOPLE OF BRUSSELS TO VOTE LIBERAL ON ELECTION DAY, APRIL ITI. 
This new survival-bag is designed for shipwrecked survivors who have been subjected to severe An enterprising move of the Liberal Party of Belgium was to set up kiosks in the streets of 


exposure. The body, once in the bag, should regain its natural warmth quickly, and artificial respiration Brussels from which their employees could remind people that the rty is seeki th 
can be applied. It is made of rubberised fabric and is inflated before use. on election day, April 11. The electorate must record their Lay or be fined 308, _— 
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NEWS FROM INDIA; MALTA;SPAIN AND ENGLAND: 
A CAMERA SURVEY OF SOME RECENT EVENTS. 





(ABOVE.) CELEBRATING THE 

COMING -OF-AGE OF THE 

INDIAN AIR FORCE: A SCENE 

DURING THE CEREMONIES 

NEAR DELHI WHEN PRESI- 

DENT PRASAD PRESENTED 
NEW COLOURS. 


On March 28 the Indian Air Force 
celebrated its twenty-first anni- 
versary with an _ impressive 
demonstration of fire-power which 
was watched by some 100,000 
people. On Aoril 1, the actual 
anniversary, the Indian Air 
Force announced the appoint- 
ment of its first Indian C.-in-C., 
Air Marshal S. Mukerjee. During 
ceremonies at Palam Airfield, 
near Delhi, President Prasad 
presented the Indian Air Force 
with the President’s colour. 


(RIGHT.) BACK IN SERVICE: 
H.M.S. FORTH, ASSISTED BY 
TUGS MOVING TO A BERTH IN 
VALETTA GRAND HARBOUR, 
MALTA, AFTER REFITTING. 


H.M.S. Forth, the 9060-ton sub- 
marine depét ship, which has been 
refitting at Malta Naval Dockyard 
since January, is now back in 
service and can be seen in our 
photograph moving to a berth in 
midstream in Valetta Grand Har- 
bour recently. H.M.S. Forth, laid 
down under the 1937 Estimates, 
has eight 45-in. guns, two 
multiple pom-poms, four 3-pdr. 
guns and four smaller; she was 
completed in May 1939. She has 
a complement of 502, including 
64 repair staff and 43 as spare 
submarine crew 


“THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE’ NEAR THE FARNBOROUGH-ALDERSHOT ROAD 
PARTICIPANTS IN A FILM, FOR A _ T.V. SERIES, CANTERING TOWARDS THE CAMERA 
The first of a new monthly series of television programmes entitled “ You Are There” is to be 


produced after Easter. In each programme viewers will be taken back to a famous incident in 
history. The subject of the first programme is the “Charge of the Light Brigade.” 
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RESTORED AND RE-HALLOWED : THE WAR-SHATTERED CITY CHURCH OF ST. OLAVE, HART 
STREET, SHOWING THE STONE LAID BY KING HAAKON OF NORWAY IN IQ5I. 

Mr. Prebensen, the Norwegian Ambassador in London, accompanied by the Dean of Bergen, 

attended the re-hallowing of the war-shattered church of St. Olave, Hart Street, E.C., on April 9. 


King Haakon of Norway laid the restoration stone in 1951, and the Bishop of London laid a second stone 











































HOME FROM RUSSIA SPANISH PRISONERS OF WAR, SURVIVORS OF THE 
ARRIVING AT BARCELONA IN THE RED CROSS SHIP SE M/RAMIS 
On April 2 the Red Cross ship Semiramis docked at Barcelona carrying 286 Spanish prisoners of war 
repatriated from Russia. The men are survivors of the Blue Division, which fought on the Russian 
front. The men received an official welcome amid scenes of enthusiasm from the waiting crowds 


BLUE DIVISION, 
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ip EWITCHED, Bothered and _ Bewil- 

wildered ’’ seems to have been in our 
But the musical comedy that 
contains the tune—it is by Richard Rodgers—has 
only just arrived in London. ‘“ Pal Joey ”’ (Princes 
Theatre), set in Chicago during the late 1930s, is now 
fourteen years old. Ina serious record of the American 
theatre it is described, very oddly indeed, as “a 
superior musical.’’ The historian is delighted with 
what he calls the wit of ‘‘ Pal Joey,” its satirical force, 
and its violation of the usual- musical comedy con- 
ventions. We are given, he says, ‘a _ cynically 
realistic portrait of a completely unromantic hero, a 
‘heel’ and gigolo of the night clubs, who attracts 
a worldly-wise older woman as patroness. She takes 
him on as lover, selects appropriate clothes for him, 
installs him in a sumptuous new night-club, and at 
last dismisses him when she becomes weary of him 
and his flirtations.”’ 


ears for a long time. 





‘“WE ARE CERTAINLY ENCHANTED. THE REASON, I THINK, 
CHARM WITH WHICH JEAN GIRAUDOUX HAS COMPOSED HIS FANTASY 
ENCHANTED "’ (ARTS THEATRE CLUB), SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE PLAY WITH 
(L. TO R.) THE DOCTOR (LIONEL JEFFRIES) ; THE SUPERVISOR OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES (EMRYS JONES); LEONIDE MANGEBOIS (GILLIAN WEBB); ARMANDE 
THE MINISTRY 
(RICHARD WARNER) AND THE MAYOR (CHARLES LLOYD PACK). 


MANGEBOIS (SYLVIA COLERIDGE); THE INSPECTOR FROM 


Exactly. That will do as a thumb- 
nail of the plot, though—-from a safe 
distance on this side of the Atlantic—I 
am not prepared to agree about the wit 
and the satirical force. In spite of the 
occasional cunning of the Rodgers score, 
I was more bewildered than bewitched. 
It is all very well to violate the musical 
comedy conventions; but I remain 
certain that any musical play, British 
or American, especially when labelled 
“superior,"’ should have in it more 
than one character that we can like 
without reserve. In‘ Pal Joey ’’ I can 
think only of the girl (Linda) that Joey 
meets at a pet-shop. She is acted 
with some charm by Sally Bazely, but 
she has to remain dim against the garish 
background, a small, sweet voice in 
the blare. Everyone else is, outwardly, 
as tough as reinforced concrete 

Harold Lang dances with enthusiasm a 
as the “ heel '’——-maybe Joey is better 
company in the original O'Hara sketches, 
which I have not read—and I imagine 
that his performance must be compar- 
able with what my American book calls 
“the inspired hoofing'’ of Gene Kelly 19 
1940. Hoofing aside, Mr. Lang tells cheer 
fully the never-never story about his origin 
that so impresses little Linda: at this early 
stage I was hoping for a happier night 
Carol Bruce, as the “ patroness,"’ sings 
* Bewitched, Bothered and Bewildered "' 
with the expected vigour, though it is a 
dull lyric for the tune, and the character is 
frankly as uplifting as a wet day on a slag 
heap. Miss Bruce, clearly an admirable 
actress, said on the first night that she 
had always wished to appear in London 
next time she may have a gayer part 

I thought we have some mild 
pleasure with a blackmailer called Ludlow tion 
Lowell, a voluble fellow who could have 
come from a modern version of O. Henry. 
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1 think 
that Maurice Valency’s translation has preserved) 
been clogged and pompous, and are not 
e 


in this tal 


The play has a good deal of quiet wit 
and Charles Lloyd Pack are in the vein right away 
a difficult course with the most laudable tact. (April 1.) 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 








By J. C. TREWIN. 


When he arrived I remembered Jeff Peters’s tribute 
to Andy Tucker: ‘“‘That man was the most talented 
conniver at stratagems I ever saw. Whenever he saw 
a dollar in another man’s hands, he took it as a personal 
grudge, if he couldn’t take it any other way.’’ However, 
this Mr. Lowell, as played by Lou Jacobi, at the Princes, 
did not fulfil his promise: the actor’s voice was less 
expressive, less immediately articulate, than his face. 

In the end I found myself recalling most happily 
an absurd burlesque of a cabaret ‘‘ production num- 
ber,’’ and the bored endurance with which Diana 
Daubeney, in the sheath of a Lily, wore her preposterous 
flower-costume. But there is more in the production 
to bother and bewilder than to bewitch. 

On the other side, ‘‘ The Enchanted,’ by Jean 
Giraudoux (Arts Theatre Club), is almost entirely 
bewitching. This is a play in which Giraudoux 
flicks around so capriciously that it is better to take 
it all, without question, as it comes. If we try to 
keep pace with the dramatist’s to-and- 
fro, we must spin dizzily. Better to 
murmur Desmond MacCarthy’s words 
on another occasion: “I let the play 
wash over me and then examine the 
markings in the sand.” In ‘ The 
Enchanted,’’ Giraudoux appears to be 
making it up as he goes along ; he has 
no idea what will happen. That might 
be maddening, but here it never is, 
though to describe the chain of incident 
is to see spots before the eyes. The 
play is now a satire, now philosophical 
fantasy, now something near farce. 

A French provincial town seems to 
be under some kind of spell, a benevo- 
lent spell, for, in Gilbertian phrase, 
“all goes right and nothing wrong.” 
An Inspector from the Ministry comes 
down to see about it. He is scandalised 
to find that a ghost is said to haunt 
the lakeside. He is still more scandal- 
ised at the way in which Isabel, 
innocent and inquiring maiden, is 
teaching some little girls their lessons. 
A philosophical doctor wanders about 
the place meaningly. The local Mayor, 
bothered and bewildered, but (as we 
learn later, though it hardly helps) a 
keen stamp-collector — concentrating 


IS THE EASY 
Sun 





IN THE END I FOUND MYSELF RECALLING MOST HAPPILY AN ABSURD BURLESQUE OF A CABARET 
* PRODUCTION NUMBE R,’ AND THE BORED ENDURANCE WITH WHICH DIANA DAUBENEY, IN THE 
SHEATH OF A LILY, WORE HER PREPOSTEROUS FLOWER-COSTUME. 
PRODUCTION TO BOTHER AND BEWILDER THAN TO BEWITCH . 
A SCENE DURING THE NUMBER 


BUT THERE 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


‘*PAL JOEY" (Princes).—New York and London may be at odds over the importance 
or otherwise, of this fourteen-year-old musica! play 
us as a curiously unlovable piece 
is a raucous business, and Lorenz Hart has written wittier lyrics 
upon the agile dancing (led by Harold Lang) and upon Richard Rodgers’s music 
long known “ Bewitched, Bothered and Bewildered.” 
does her best to reconcile us to the tough woman-of-the-world she plays with loyalty 
(March 31.) 
** THE LADY AND THE FOOL "’ (Sadler's Wells).—An inventive ballet (John Cranko’s) 
of a beauty who loved a clown, with a Verdi score arranged by Charles Mackerras 
expressive dancing by Kenneth Macmillan, Johaar Mosaval and Patricia Miller 
seen April 2.) 

‘**THE ENCHANTED "' (Arts Theatre Club) 
is the easy charm with which Jean Giraudoux has composed his fantasy (a charm 
There are passages that might have 
What we do remember is the flowering imagination 
of an enchanted town, the mock-phantom who becomes a ghost in earnest, the 
Inspector from the Ministry (Giraudoux laughs at officialdom), the Supervisor of Weights 
and Measures, and a girl who inquires into the after-life with so much innocent concentra 
Such people as Valerie Hanson, Emrys Jones 
and John Fernald, the director 


We are certainly enchanted 





IS MORE IN THE 
‘PAL JOEY "’ (PRINCES), SHOWING 
‘“ THE FLOWER GARDEN OF MY HEART.”’ 
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For all its American fame, it reaches 
The libretto, based by John O’Hara on his own stories, 
Everything depends 
we have 
Carol Bruce, an excellent actress, 


(March 31; 


The reason, 


steers 
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on the Antilles—is sleeked along by that most 

plausible of players, Charles Lloyd Pack. 

Need I go on to explain that a young man, masquer- 
ading asa ghost, is shot by a pair of comic executioners ; 
that he becomes a ghost with full credentials; and 
that, in the last act, Isabel, caught (as it were) 
between life and death, is kept in this world by 
the strenuous efforts of the doctor as conductor of 
his own brand of symphony orchestra, containing 
all the small-town noises of every day? Let us 
pause for breath. 





“AN INVENTIVE BALLET .. . WITH A VERDI SCORE ARRANGED 

BY CHARLES MACKERRAS, AND EXPRESSIVE DANCING BY 

KENNETH MACMILLAN, JOHAAR MOSAVAL AND PATRICIA 

MILLER’’: “‘ THE LADY AND THE FOOL ’’ (SADLER’S WELLS), 

SHOWING A SCENE IN WHICH LA CAPRICCIOSA (PATRICIA 

MILLER) IS LIFTED UP BY HER SUITORS, PETER WRIGHT, 
DAVID POOLE AND DAVID GILL. 


Having said this, does it really 
make sense ? Perhaps not—and I have 
not mentioned a very important figure, 
the Supervisor of Weights and Measures, 
who is acted by Emrys Jones, and 
who in the last act summons for us 
so magnificently romantic a _ picture 
of his official life, an official adventure, 
that it is all we can do to prevent 
from crossing the Channel 
and enlisting in the appropriate Ministry. 
Somehow it makes sense in the 
theatre. The translation by Maurice 
Valency has a gentle grace, and—how 
different from ‘‘ Pal Joey "’ !— there 
is no one in the piece that we actively 
detest, even the busybodies or the 
barking Inspector from the Ministry. 
He is just a thick-head who no doubt 
thinks in triplicate. Richard Warner 
buffets him along properly ; and indeed 
the Arts cast as a whole (under John 
Fernald), with Valerie Hanson as the 
dewy Isabel, sees to it that the enchant- 
ment is preserved until the last mad rally 
ends. Itis not everybody's play. If you 
insist on going from A to C by way of 


ourselves 


Z B, it is certainly not. But few will object 
¢ to a fantasy that, like Puck, is a wanderer 
3 of the night 


At times the Giraudoux invention has 
something of the quality of a verbal ballet 
I kept reverting to it at Sadler’s Wells when 
a new work, “ The Lady and the Fool,’’ was 
the core of a programme that began with 
the ghosts of ‘The Haunted Ballroom 
and closed with the capers of ‘‘ Facade 
The new ballet, with John Cranko’s choreo- 
graphy, and music by Verdi arranged by 
Charles Mackerras, stays in mind for the 
dancing of the clowns (Kenneth Macmillan 
and Johaar Mosaval) who are called, agree- 
ably, Moondog and Bootface 
ful and lively Once more our affections 
are roused, not our distaste 


and 


It is resource 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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\' TOBECLARENCEUX KING OF ARMS: \\\ NEW DEPUTY KEEPER OF THE \ A NEW LADY-IN-WAITING : A KILLED ON APRIL 3: COLONEL \' NEW JOCKEY CLUB STEWARD: 
MR. A. G. B. RUSSELL. ; RECORDS: MR. D. L. EVANS. LADY MOYRA HAMILTON. ROZANOFF, FRENCH TEST PILOT. MAJOR-GEN. SIR R. G. FEILDEN 
It was announced on April 6 that Mr. Mr. D. L. Evans, who succeeds Sir \ The Duchess of Kent has appointed | Colonel Constantin Rozanoff, aged || Major-General Sir Randle G. Feilden, 
Archibald a Blomefield Russell, Hilary Jenkinson as Deputy Keeper \ Lady Moyra Hamilton, daughter of forty-eight, one of France’s finest test who has had a most distinguished mili- 
Le tan ches ar Theanine | Seat es cet Races Date, | te Dube and Duchess of Abswcorn, | Sit, ue kiled wien te protetzme f tary comet, has been Sesicr Steward 
eo : \ oe eas \ ystére supersonic ter, whic of the Joc i i S 
of Arms and Principal Herald to the \\ since 1947. He is the Lecturer in \ to be Lady-in-Waiting (temporary) to \ he was demonstrating at Melun.Ville- \ ea a Wak aae tee come. 
South, East and West parts of England, Administrative History and Archives \ Princess Alexandra. The Duchess of || roche Airfield, crashed. Watching pleted his term. The Jockey Club 
following the death of Sir Arthur Administration at the School of || Kent is due to visit Northern Ireland |\ the demonstration was a British dele- | supreme authority and governing body 
Cochrane. Mr. Russell, who is seventy- Librarianship and Archives, Univer- | from May 27 to May 31, and will be (\ gation, including Mr. Duncan Sandys, \ of the Turf, was formed as an association 
' four, is an authority on William Blake. AN sity College, London. \ accompanied by Princess Alexandra. Minister of Supply. \ of noblemen and gentlemen in 1751. 
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VISITING CASSINO ON THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ITS DESTRUCTION: PRESIDENT LUIGI EINAUDI OF 
ITALY (LEFT) 

Cassino and the Benedictine Abbey of Monte Cassino received 
a visit from President Einaudi on April 4, ten years after the 
town’s destruction in World War II. He inspected the restora 
tion work which is still in progress and laid a wreath on the 





aw - 
i" LEAVING HOME TO PRESENT HIS ‘ CARRY-ON ’ \ 
\} BUDGET: MR. R. A. BUTLER, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
} EXCHEQUER. 1 
Mr. Butler posed in the customary way, holding up the traditional 
Gladstonian despatch-box, as he left his home for the House of =f" 
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PAYING A STATE VISIT TO LONDON IN JUNE: THE KING 





i\y 


Commons on April 6 to present what he called his “ carry-on” 


Budget. No tax concessions were made, but the Chancellor 
hoped that later in the year “ more radical measures ’’ could AND QUEEN OF SWEDEN } monument erected to the memory of Cassino’s citizens who fel 
\ be taken It was announced from Buckingham Palace on April 8 that the King \ during the war ee tere 
My “ and Queen of Sweden have accepted an O\, : i : 
> suunaunanuninnniannininnnnnniatanainmmnnniiananninnitinnunannenintnannumanane aman ren aliNnnan nnn —, invitation from the Queen to pay a State , ne . . 
i a \ visit to London from Monday, June 28, until sf § f i ZY 
\ Thursday, July 1 This will be the first | \ 
} State visit of a head of State since the 
} Queen’s accession. King Gustav of Sweden A » hs 
succeeded to the Throne in 1950 - 























NEW C.-IN-C., PORTSMOUTH 




















R ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE CREASY A 
_— Admiral Sir George Creasy is to succeed Sed RE ETRE 
“a Admiral Sir John Edelsten as C.-in-C ’ 
f WAVING HIS FIELD MARSHAL’S BATON AS THE QUEEN SAILS FROM Portsmouth, next September " Admiral N PAYING HIS FIRST VISIT TO COPENHAGEN : HR. ASGEIR ASGEIRSSON, 
\ FREMANTLE : SIR WILLIAM SLIM (LEFT i qreeey =, — became, ew 4 ' PRESIDENT OF ICELAND (LEFT), WITH KING FREDERIK 
} HM. the Queen was given a great send-off as she sailed from Fremantle on | ae ne “om will succeed Admiral | President Asgeir Asgeirsson of Iceland, and his wife, arrived in Copenhager 
} April | in Gothic at the end of her two-months tour of Australia With ? Bdelsten as Allied C.-in-C Channel Command } on April 5, and after being seonves by King Frederik, drove together in ar 
\ ° open coach to the Amalienborg Palace. This is the Icelandic President's first 


Sir William Slim, Governor-General of Australia, were (1. to r.) Lady Slim, § yy i | nd 
. : } e has been C.-inC., Home Fleet and | ! 
Sir Charles Gairdner, Governor of Western Australia, and Lady Gairdner A Eastern Atlantic under N.A.T.O., since 1952. ,\ Visit to the Danish capital, which for 500 years was also the capital of Iceland, 
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OT long ago on this page I came away with the 

opinion that the English studios had better 

-Stick to comedy, and that they flirted with the serious 

at their peril. Then along came “‘ An Inspector Calls ”’ 

to prove me wrong, or at least to provide a strikingly 
good exception to my rule. : 

This present week I have seen three English films 
which tend to support me in my old and shaken con- 
tention. ‘‘ Doctor in the 
House ”’ is a free-and-easy, 
happy and _ beautifully 
sustained light comedy 
about medical students in 
a London university and 
hospital. ‘* Eight O’Clock 
Walk ”’ is a deadly serious 
little drama about a 
young husband who is 
tried for the murder of a 
child and who, though 
innocent, is very nearly 
proved guilty through an 
all but unbelievable mesh 
of circumstantial evi- 
dence. The third film, 
“Conflict of Wings,” isa 
betwixt-and-between 
affair about a Norfolk 
village rising up in protest 
at the Air Ministry’s 
efforts to violate its bird- 
sanctuary. This is good 
when it is light-hearted, 
and not so good when it is 
serious or semi-symbolic. 

In one sense I am 
probably the ideal film- 
critic for ‘‘ Doctor in the it ‘- 
House.” I am probably 
not unique in having been 
a medical student (between 
the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen) who evolved 
gradually into a critic. But I stand alone in my record 
of failure in examinations! I was “ ploughed ”’ in 
botany three times over in what, in a Scottish university, 
are called degree exams. I was “ ploughed,’’ too, in 
chemistry with disgrace—achieving a mark for my written 
paper so low that I was not even given audience by 
the oral examiner. I passed the physics or natural 


philosophy examination through a fluke (which I really 





TME STORY OF THE STRUGGLE FOR POSSESSION OF AN AREA OF MARSHLAND 
BETWEEN A SMALL NORFOLK VILLAGE AND THE NEAR-BY R.A.F. JET 
FIGHTER STATION: ‘‘ CONFLICT OF WINGS*’ (BRITISH LION), IN COLOUR 
FROM THE NOVEL BY DON SHARP, SHOWING A SCENE IN WHICH THE R.A.F. 
PARTY SQUADRON LEADER PARSONS (KIERON MOORE) ; FLIGHT-LIEUTENANT 
EDWARDS (HAROLD SIDDONS) AND THE N.C.O, FIND THEY 
SQUATTER, SOAPY (BARTLETT MULLINS), WHO CLAIMS HE HAS A RIGHT TO 


REMAIN IN THE TARGET AREA, 


must reserve for my autobiography, if I ever write one). 
But [ was a cretin at zoology (apart from a languid 
interest in parasitic worms), and a moron at the all- 
important study of anatomy, in which I spent two 
terms of ten weeks each, utterly without distinction, 
and before abandoning medicine at a still tender age, 
and turning to the fine arts, and foreign languages, 
and more congenial courses altogether. The reader will 
bear with all this, I hope, when I impart that a great 
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WINGS,’’ SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE FILM IN 
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By ALAN DENT. 


deal of “‘ Doctor in the House” is concerned with 
the agonies and panics of four medical students— 
delightfully played by Kenneth More and Dirk 
Bogarde, Donald Sinden and Donald Houston—who 
pass in none of their exams. with ease and who, more 
often, fail—though never quite as often as I did. 

The script of this film has been adapted with 
airiness and frequent wit by Nicholas Phipps from 
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A FILM IN WHICH ‘‘ THE COLOUR OF THE NORFOLK COUNTRYSIDE IS QUITE BEAUTIFULLY CONVEYED”’: ‘‘ CONFLICT OF 
WHICH THE VILLAGERS SCATTER OVER THE TARGET AREA OF THE ROCKET- 
FIRING RANGE AND SHOUT AND WAVE FRANTICALLY AS THE FIRST AIRCRAFT OF THE ATTACKING VAMPIRE SQUADRON 


SCREAMS LOW DOWN ON THEM. 


Richard Gordon’s popular and amusing novel, and 
the direction is by Ralph Thomas. The whole thing 
just sizzles along, and it is likely to make the many 
people who find jokes about bones unendurable, 
and pranks in hospital wards impermissible, relax and 
smile in spite of themselves and just for once in a 
way. The four young men have a busy but easy time 
of it, and the two young women in the case-book—Kay 
Kendall and Muriel Pavlow— 
have comparatively little to do 
but look fetching. 

But by far the most im- 
pressive and (to me, at least) 
funniest performance comes from 
James Robertson Justice as a 
professor of surgery. This is 
comic gravity at its grandest. 
I once came under a great 
surgeon who had_e exactly 
Mr. Justice’s air of superlative 
authority, tempered with a sense 
of humour of the greatest dignity 
imaginable. And he used—as 
Mr. Justice does—surgeon’s 
language. The word “ nasty” 
simply meant ‘‘ mending badly,” 
and the word “‘ beautiful ”’ solely 
meant ‘“‘mending well and 
quickly."". My professor would 
gaze critically at a broken limb 
in one bed, suspended on pulleys 
and what not, and say almost 
angrily: ‘‘ This is a silly and a 
nasty business | ’’ Then he would 
turn to a broken limb in another 
bed that looked precisely the 
same to us, and exclaim : ‘* Now 
this is what I call a beautiful 
leg!’"’ Mr. Justice is_ this 
Same great surgeon re-created 
in film terms. He is a walking 
statue to grave and practical 
authority, and yet every hair in his beard curls and 
twinkles with wit and humanity. 

The over-serious little film about the murderer 
mistaken, “‘ Eight O'Clock Walk,’’ fails because of an 
entirely unbelievable twist in the story which reveals 
the real culprit to the Counsel for the Defence during 
a break for tea just before the Judge’s summing-up. 
But the film holds one’s interest for three reasons— 
one, for the genuineness of the legal procedure at the 
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Old Bailey (or so I am assured) ; two, for the quite 
brilliant way in which the director, Lance Comfort, 
reveals that everyone in court—up to the Judge and 
down to the charwomen—has his or her own peculiar 
or workaday thoughts or worries over and above any 
thought or worry for the man under trial ; and three, 
for Richard Attenborough’s performance of this same 
young, unhappy man, which seems to me the finest 
and acutest thing he has 
ever done on screen or 
stage. He lets fear catch 
up on his innocence most 
compellingly. 

Somehow I hesitate to 
approach those indignant 
Norfolk villagers in 
“Conflict of Wings.” I 
know theirs is a real 
problem, and that with 
many citizens an urgent 
one. But the authors of the 
screen-play, Don Sharp 
and John Pudney, and its 
director, John Eldridge, 
really will have to be 
told—and doubtless have 
already been told—that if 
our sympathies are to be 
enlisted we really must be 
given the illusion that we 
are looking at and listen- 
ing to real people, and not 
a number of more or less 
familiar actors speaking 
not very natural or reveal- 
ing or urgent orconvincing 
lines. The villagersare not, 
in short, clearly character- 
ised, and we cannot there- 
fore feel deeply at their 
being deprived of a local 
sanctuary for birds. 

There is an unconscion- 
able amount of the wrong sort of whimsy about one 
particular seagull called Perdita. This slaughters itself 
against the windscreen of the first plane to cross the 
sanctuary, and the splash is in gorgeous colour. Much 
more seriously, though, the colour of the Norfolk 
countryside is quite beautifully conveyed. There is a 
pretty little love-tale conducted by John Gregson and 
Muriel Pavlow. But the performance I liked most was 





‘* «’ FREE-AND-EASY, HAPPY AND BEAUTIFULLY-SUSTAINED LIGHT COMEDY 
ABOUT MEDICAL STUDENTS IN A LONDON UNIVERSITY AND HOSPITAL": 
‘“a DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE’’ (J. ARTHUR RANK), SHOWING A SCENE FROM 
THE FILM IN WHICH GRIMSDYKE (KENNETH MORE) GLEEFULLY EXPOSES 
HIS CHEMICAL-BESPATTERED WAISTCOAT TO AN ADMIRING GROUP OF 
MEDICAL STUDENTS, INCLUDING SIMON (DIRK BOGARDE) AND “ TAFFY ”’ 
EVANS (DONALD HOUSTON). 

MENT SO AS TO JEOPARDISE HIS CHANCES OF PASSING AN EXAM. 


HE HAS DELIBERATELY RUINED AN EXPERI- 


that of William Mervyn as a worried bureaucrat who had 
to cope with the problem of the Air Ministry versus the 
Norfolk wildfowl from a desk-chair in Whitehall. It 
should really have been dealt with by a colleague called 
Jessop, who had inconsiderately gone off on vacation. 
And Mr. Mervyn primly and formally trying to resolve 
the Conflict of Wings with the iterated phrase “' It 's 
really Jessop’s pigeon, not mine! ’’ struck me as being 
both verisimilar and very funny indeed. 
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““CASTEL’ IL TREBBIO, CAFAGGIOLO’’; BY SIGNORA MARJORIE SCARETTI. EXHIBITED AT ““PL{AZZA NAVONA, LOOKING NORTH, WITH CASA SCARETTI [BACKGROUND R.]’’; BY SIGNORA 
__. HER ONE-WOMAN SHOW IN AID OF THE ITALIAN HOSPITAL IN LONDON, MARJORIE SCARETTI, SHOWN AT HER EXHIBITION, IN AID OF THE ITALIAN HOSPITAL. 
An exhibition of Drawings of Rome, and Flower Pieces, by Signora Marjorie Scaretti, was held at } Jebb, has held exhibitions of her work in Rome in aid of the Italian Red Cross, English Hospital in 
Colnaghi’s Galleries from March 31 to April 14, in aid of the Italian Hospital, Queen Square, London, | Rome and Italian Hospital in London; but the recent exhibition was her first in London. She studied 
founded in 1885. Signora Scaretti, who is the wife of an Italian banker, and the sister of Sir Gladwyn | at the Chelsea Polytechnic, and at Munich, and with Kathrine Kinsella, a pupil of Whistler. 
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DEDICATED ON APRIL 4: THE SANDRINGHAM CHURCH RETURNED TO ITALY FROM GERMANY: WORKS OF ART PICKED UP OFF THE GOODWINS AND BROUGHT TO HARWICH : 


MEMORIAL TABLET TO QUEEN MARY. BEING CHECKED BY AN OFFICIAL IN ROME. AN ANCIENT 7-FT.-LONG ANCHOR. 
The Sandringham Church Memorial Tablet to Queen Mary, designed Works of art, illegally carried away or purchased by Nazis during the This 7-ft.-long anchor picked up by a vessel off the Goodwins is 
by Sir William Reid Dick, is inscribed: “In Loving Memory, Queen War, have been returned to Italy by the German authorities. hey described as being of a type identical with those carried by the 
Mary, 1867-1953, given by her beloved children and grandchildren. are being checked and catalogued before being exhibited. sixteenth-century Spanish galleons. It may be an Armada relic. 
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HARRY CLARKE, 


EXHIBITION (DETAIL) THE GALLOWAY MAZER, REFUSED AN EXPORT LICENCE 


DETAIL OF PRINT AND RIM-MOUNT. 


“THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM,’ A PAPER MOSAIC BY 
SHOWN AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND ART SOCIETY 


NOT TO LEAVE THIS COUNTRY : THE GALLOWAY MAZER ; 
BY JAMES GRAY, OF THE CANONGATE, 1569 


The exhibits at the B. England Art Society's sixth post-war exhibition at Guildhall, 
which was cpened ty 4 be of the Bank of England, included Mr. Harry Clarke's The Galloway Mazer, sold at Sotheby’s on February 25 for £11,000 and illustrated in our issue of March 6, has been refused 
* It has taken him ten an export licence; and will be purchased for the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland with the aid of contributions 


12 ft. by 4 ft. mosaic in paper of “ The Entry into Jerusalem.’ 


months so far, and will require another six to complete offered ; and a special purchase grant for which Parliament is being invited to vote 
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THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK. 
NE doesn’t like to say of an established figure that he has gone sharply down- 
hill. If he is getting old, of course, it ought not to be said in public. But 
Mr. J. B. Priestley has not this title to reserve ; and ‘“‘ The Magicians ’’ (Heinemann ; 
12s. 6d.) is no casual slip. Such are the tales of his Enlightenment—and they 
reflect not failing power, but an ineffable superiority. Briefly, they are the kind 
he now thinks good enough. And if we don’t agree, if we conclude that for a 
novelist enlightenment is the wrong horse, why should he mind? Fiction was 
never his best gift; and a redeeming creed ought to be more preoccupying than a- 
mere story. Anyhow, we shall go on reading him; and that, to any novelist or 
gospeller, is the main point. 
His alter ego in this story, Sir Charles Ravenstreet, is fifty-five years old, rich, 
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AN ARBITER OF EUROPE. 


fo the moments when he was facing the fierce and usually misinformed criticism 
of his contemporaries, Metternich was fond of repeating that he was prepared 


to leave his reputation to history. ‘‘ Few men have understood me, and few 
understand me now. I am sure that writers a hundred years hence will judge me 
very differently from those of to-day.’’ I am not sure, however, that he would 
have been as content to leave it in the not very expert hands of a historian, 
M. Constantin de Grunwald, the author of “ Metternich ’’ (Falcon ; 21s.). M. de 
Grunwald is apparently a White Russian, but from the heaviness of his style, which 
is lit only from time to time by the reprehensible slang of his translator, one would 
have suspected a Teuton. Metternich was, I suppose, with his great contemporaries 
at the Congress of Vienna—our own Lord Castlereagh, and the adroit Talleyrand— 


eminent—and, as he suddenly discovers, a dead man. 
He has been squeezed out of the management of his old 
firm, because the firm is equally defunct ; once they 
could use an engineer, now an accountant takes his 
place. Which is all thoroughly in the new mode, ratting 
included. Says one big, genial old rat: ‘‘ I don’t like 
anything that happens now.” Neither does Ravenstreet ; 
neither does anyone throughout the book. Except the 
villain, to be sure—and he, to put it simply, is the devil’s 
front. This unanimity of tone could not occur in a real 
story ; it is all Ravenstreet refracted. But the account 
of his accidie is the real stuff. While other suffering 
automata are being fobbed off with ‘‘ parlour games 
on television ’’ and the like delights, he is perched high 
and dry, between a phantom, technicolor life and the 
dark infinite of dissolution. Pleasures are stale, flat and 
unprofitable. People are dummies, endlessly going 
through their parts... . 

It is at this stage that Lord Mervil offers him a new 
career. An angry little research chemist has hit upon 
a drug which will stop worry, yet is innocuous to health. 
Just what the masses would adore; and Ravenstreet 
can take on the production side. Though Mervil some- 
how gets him down, he is half-minded to accept, when 
he falls in with the three magi. Needless to say, these 
ancient gentlemen are prophets of Recurring Time. 
After a little token incredulity, and two short plunges 
into ‘‘time alive,’’ Ravenstreet is converted from 
‘tick-tock ’’; Mervil gets rather fruitlessly exposed, 
the chemist smashes himself up, and the magicians melt 
into thin air. And for our hero there is ‘‘ somethings 
nice ’’ as a conversion-bonus. 

Just on the face of it, one could say plenty about 
‘time alive.” But, after all, this is a story. So let us 
treat it as a story—and it at once appears that the 
magicians are a total loss. As for their talk, here 
is fat Perperek on woman-chasing: ‘‘ Very dangerous. 
Woman has old powers from Earth—suddenly perhaps 
she punish—very bad.’ Yes, really very bad. And 
yet one must be fair ; in the old days, when Mr. Priestley 
took some trouble with his storytelling, I doubt if he 
pulled anything as genuine out of the sack as Raven- 
street's black bile, and denigration of the Zeitgeist. 
Though, to be sure, he gets the age inextricably 
muddled with the human lot. 


OTHER FICTION. 


‘‘ The Climate of Courage,’’ by Jon Cleary (Collins ; 
12s. 6d.), is about vulgar men, who enjoy life without 
the prospect of another go; who have some cause to 
hate the times, but don’t appear to; and who just 
naturally like each other, which The Magicians tells 
us has gone out. Perhaps the age is different in 
Australia ; or perhaps their age makes the difference. 
For they are wartime soldiers, just home from the 
Middle East. They have returned, incredibly, to an 
Australia threatened with invasion ; and the years abroad, 
and the invisible, impending foe, give them a keener 
sense of their own world. But, above all, they have 
returned home to their private lives. Of the three 
friends from Sydney, Vern Radcliffe and Sergeants 
Morley and Savanna, Vern is the lucky one; his life 
with Dinah, the ex-chorus girl, and their two children 
is without a flaw. The tough, intractable Savanna has 
no sweetheart ; he was scared out of loving by his 
mother’s treachery, his father’s suicide. But this time 
he feels lonely, and his hour has come. As it has come 
for Greg Morley, V.C., though in another way. Greg 
is the charming irresponsible, always in scrapes, counting 
on everyone for succour. Marriage can’t stop him 
‘playing around "’; but he adores his wife. And now 
she says it is all over. Which is a shock unparalleled— 
but, for that very reason, may be just the thing. 

Vern’s secret worry is about his fitness for command. 
He has been made an officer; but could he really stand 
on his own feet ? This doubt is settled in New Guinea, 
on a lost patrol, through weeks of unimaginable hard- 
ship. It is a nightmare, and yet touching epilogue ; 
and the whole book is full of sympathy and interest, 
and amusing too, 

‘‘Jorkens Borrows Another Whiskey,’’ by Lord 
Dunsany (Michael Joseph ; 12s. 6d.), can be more easily 
imagined than described : since now we all know Jorkens 
and his club, and his astounding tales, and his quiet 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


ee ON’T drudge !’’ was one of the two precious 

pieces of advice which, according to Viscount 
Samuel in a recent broadcast, his father gave him 
at the outset of his career. However well or badly 
it may have served Lord Samuel, it is an excellent 
maxim for chess-players. Switch your attention 
right away from the game for a moment or two 
whenever you feel you have been concentrating too 
hard—and a few other times as well—and you will 
play far better for it! 

That great chess writer of the 18g90’s, James 
Mason, wrote deliciously of ‘‘ the power of desultory 
attention.’’ Nearly a century before, Labourdonnais, 
playing his famous series of games against 
MacDonnell, ‘‘ during the play swore, gesticulated 
and burst into snatches of song.... He won’’— 
so Purdy tells us, with sly humour. 

There is no need to take insouciance quite so far. 
Or to imitate Capablanca, who, when at the height 
of his fame, used to infuriate by not only leaving 
the board between his turns to play—a common 
practice among the masters—but would frequently 
not bother to sit down again to make his move; 
would saunter up, gaze at the position standing for 
a moment, play and saunter away again, for all the 
world as if he were giving a simultaneous display 
against a lot of rabbits, instead of facing an opponent 
of perhaps considerable local fame. 

There is certainly no need to be quite so irrational 
as Reshevsky, who will sit silent and still, of all the 
masters I know the nearest to a graven image, for 
four-and-a-half hours, whilst he falls further and 
further behind his time on his clock, then finally, 
when he has drifted into appalling time trouble and 
must by the laws make perhaps fifteen moves in 
two or three minutes or automatically forfeit the 
game, arise and stroll round calmly for the first 
time—even though he knows now that even the few 
seconds required to return to his seat, when his 
opponent does move, may eventually spell defeat. 

But do make up your mind to get away from it 
occasionally ! 

A club-chess-only player is often offended if his 
opponent wanders from his seat whilst awaiting his 
move. (Some chess club quarters are so cramped 
and overcrowded that it causes a major upheaval 
to do this more often than once or twice in an 
evening !) Such players have quite an eye-opening 
when they become spectators, for the first time, at 
an important master tournament. Players whose 
names are world-famous, stroll among the tables 
chatting amiably as if it were Plymouth Hoe or the 
Barcelona Rambla on a Sunday evening! Their 
reversion to steel-cold concentration when they do 
return to their games is striking—and it is all the 
more steel-cold for the temporary relaxation of 
tension, 

The fact is that the human mind is the most 
irrational of machines. At chess, as in other things, 
you can perceive eternity in a flash or, conversely, 
you can drudge yourself into stupidity. I have won 
games lasting several hours as a result of one little 
combination which I saw, in its entirety, in a frac- 
tion of a second. I once took some writing work 
along with me which had to be done at all costs 
within the first half-hour in which I had also to 
play an important game of chess. I muttered a 
word of apology, gave most of my attention to the 
work, making ten or twelve moves with scant atten- 
tion to the chess. The job done, I had time at last 
to survey the game in earnest. I had attained an 
excellent position. ‘‘ Now,’’ I thought, ‘‘ I can and 
must take this game more seriously.’’ I made myself 
concentrate more deeply and have a really good look 
at the position this time. I did so—then made one 
of the most imbecile moves of my lifetime. 
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primus inter pares among the giants who overthrew 
Napoleon and made the system which spared Europe 
general war for longer than any period in her history. 
Metternich may have been cynical. His methods to 
achieve the great ends of stability, order and peace, 
from the pursuit of which he never wavered, may 
sometimes have been reprehensible. One thing, however, 
he can never have been—in spite of his contemporary 
enemies, who thought him over-talkative—and that 
was a bore. And that, alas! is what M. de Grunwald 
makes him. It may, of course, be something to do 
with the translation, which is, as I say, of a dullness 
horribly relieved from time to time by such examples 
of Americanised skittishness as the description of 
his meeting with the Carbonari leader, Count 
Confalonieri, in Police Headquarters in Vienna. “‘ If 
only,” runs this deplorable sentence, ‘‘ Confalonieri 
could be induced to squeal—the whole thing could be 
cleared up in a jiffy.’’ This, I submit, is less the lan- 
guage of Cleo than that of the comic strip—crossed with 
the Girls’ Own Paper. Nevertheless, this book is a 
valuable addition to students of the period, who, alas, 
did not include Mr. Lloyd George at the Versailles 
Conference among their number. M. de Grunwald has 
produced some interesting new material, and his general 
judgment of Metternich and his policy is balanced and 
fair. I have a bookshelf consisting entirely of works 
dealing with the period of the Concert of Europe, and 
with all its faults, this new ‘‘ Metternich’’ must be 
added to it. I think, however, I shall put it as far 
away from Metternich’s own memoirs as possible. 

Happily, Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell, that doyen 
of English writers, is still with us, and has produced for 
our delight his hundredth book in his ninety-third year. 
This is ‘*Quests’’ (Seeley Service; 12s. 6d.). The 
quests concerned are those things which have given him 
most pleasure in his long life. It is a charming, cosy 
tale, which starts with his collection of butterflies and 
birds’ eggs, which are described in a way which sent the 
reviewer back many years in time to his first killing 
bottle, made of crushed laurel leaves, and to the dreadful 
day when he, too, fell out of a tree with an egg in his 
mouth. He continues through his early manhood in 
California to the excitements of collecting porcelain, 
old glass and furniture. These chapters might well 
serve as a point d’appui for any young collector about to 
embark on these delightful but financially dangerous 
adventures. But it is not merely inanimate objects 
which Mr. Vachell has collected for our pleasure. 
The book is lively with anecdotes, and lightened 
throughout by his clear and, bright capacity for friendship. 

Although he covers so wide a field, there is here 
no padding. Mr. Vachell’s style has a sort of elegant 
jerkiness rather like a machine-gun turned into a water- 
pistol, spraying the chateau-bottled claret he loves so 
well. Indeed, of all his chapters, the one I like best 
is that entitled ‘‘ Bottle Luck.’’ Here is the answer 
to the killjoys, and, incidentally, to those who believe 
that wine is a mocker and liable to shorten life. 
‘‘ Happily,’ writes nonagenarian Mr. Vachell, ‘“‘as a 
young man I never confounded good living with gour- 
mandising. A gourmet is never a glutton. Good 
living is high living; gluttony is low living.” 

It is with reluctance that I put down this pleasing 
book, with its charm and its modesty. (Who could 
fail to be delighted by so youthful a book in which the 
author, however, suddenly interpolates : ‘‘ I am bleating 
like an aged goat on a bleak, barren hillside ’’ ?) 
Mr. Vachell suggests that this may be his last book. 
I most sincerely hope that he is wrong. 

A little while ago I reviewed Mr. Max Manus’s 
exciting story of underwater sabotage against the 
Germans in Norway. It was a story of great heroism, 
told with great modesty. An equally remarkable book, 
which should be read in conjunction with it, is ‘ Skis 
against the Atom,’’ by Captain Knut Haukelid 
(Kimber ; 15s.). Captain Haukelid commanded a party 
of Norwegian parachutist saboteurs, whose task it was 


to destroy the heavy-water plant operated by the 
Germans at Rjukan. The story of how, with his 
he lived for months on the barren 


companions, 
mountains of the Hardanger Vidda is one of remarkable 
endurance. This provides the background. The further 
story of how, with a handful of men, they severely 
damaged the heavy-water plant, and later succeeded 


eagerness for lubrication. To the peculiar things that 
he has done in Africa, or stumbled on in the Home Counties, there is apparently no 
Though there is some slight tendency to duplicate. He has acquired one 
or two tdées fixes: on cricket, for example, and the Devil’s usefulness to a bad 
bowler, and on the docking of dogs’ tails. As for the latest wonderful invention 
there he can cut and come again. And there are gods and ghosts, and houris in 
the Ouled Nail. . . Jorkens’ tall stories avoid the usual rock of plausibility by 
never getting within sight of it; they have a climate all their own. One tale seems 
little better than another; what one succumbs to is their common gait, at once 
original and soothing. 

‘‘ Death in the Fifth Position,’’ by Edgar Box (Heinemann ; gs. 64.), features 
a New York ballet company, with a suspected Communist as choreographer. Peter, 
who tells the story, is its “ relations man ” ; and on the first night of Eclipse he is 
prepared for trouble, but not murder. But there is murder in the air; and a cut 
cable plunges the starring dancer to her death. It is a close, ingenious problem ; 
and in a way it is good fun. Yet I felt homesick for A Bullet in the Ballet. This 


end, 


tale has no such lunacy or grace ; it is flip, slick and bitterly sophisticated. K. JouHn. 
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wrens 


in sinking the ferry on which the remaining stocks of heavy water were being 
taken to Germany, is one of pure excitement from start to finish. It is also 
something more. But for the activities of Captain Haukelid and _ his 
companions, the Germans might well have beaten us in the race for the atom 
bomb, and the issue of the war might have been very different. Like Mr. Max 
Manus’s book, it is written with the modesty which graces and distinguishes 
the brave, and the photographs with which it is copiously illustrated, taken, 
presumably, while they were on operations, constitute not the least remarkable 
part of this remarkable book. 

Another adventure story, this time a civilian one, is ‘On Top of the World,’’ 
by Patricia Petzoldt (Collins; 15s.). It is the tale of two adventurous young 
mountaineers, whose zest for climbing has taken them from the difficult climbs of 
the Tetons Mountains of Wyoming to the great peaks of the Himalaya. Those 
who are ardent climbers will find the book interesting from the technical point of 
view, while the ordinary reader will be drawn by the unaffected zest with which 
Mrs. Petzoldt describes their adventures. E. D. O'BRIEN. 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 


2. SWEATED LEISURE 


difficult yet pointless Plinge-plonge, 
or Underwater Ping-pong. Though 
they lost their singles against the 
Latvians, our boys nearly won a game 
in the doubles and show real promise 
at this testing sport. 


INSET. ‘Technically an interesting climb”, said 
Major Colwyn-Bates, first up the difficult smoke- 
stack of this famous north country boiler factory. 
Air Marshal Plank, who organized the climb, told 
how the brickwork, though the smoke-stack was 
rotted with the fumes of typical smoke, offered 
scant foothold. “But the Schwerpas were 
splendid”, he added, and all agreed that up to 
; XY Ventilator 4, nobody could possibly have done 


without them. 





“It is in the do of doing that the use 
of useless lies...” And for those who 
choose the descending moving stair- 
case as their path in the race up the 
ladder of life, this dictum of our 
Exischweppsialist Philosophy will be 
self-evident. Cora Punt, at the age of 
eight, was able to recite page 72 of 
Bradshaw’s Railway Guide _back- 
wards, and engrave the first twelve 
stanzas Of Don Juan on a single piece 
of bread and butter. See, here, the 





Written by Stephen Potter, designed by Lewitt-Him 











SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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AN AFFAIR OF TASTE 
Artist (who thinks the Royal Academy ought to give his Landscape 
a room all to itself). ‘‘ WHAT SHOULD I GET FOR IT?” 


Sir Gorgius Midas (who doesn’t know anything about Art, but knows 
what he likes—and what he doesn’t / ). ‘‘S1x MONTHS!!!” 
[Collapse of Our Artist. But struck by a Happy Thought, he proffere 

one of those exquisite “‘ THREE CASTLES” Cigarettes, and under tts 

Beneficent Influence, Sir G. is beguiled into purchasing the Masterpiece 

—for a Fiver | 


It's always been 
THE 


“THREE (‘ASTLES" 


ee f CIGARETTES 
_ 20 for 3/11d. for The QYuality 


} 
| W. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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War on 
the Locusts 


Migrating swarms of locusts are 
again ravaging crops in the Middle 
East. The damage they cause is 
inconceivable ; a single swarm { 
may weigh 20,000 tons and eat its own weight in green food every day. 








Indispensable in: 
* Cocktails Coase 
* Fruit Salads ch, <aiee 


* Grape Fruit etc. 





To combat this menace Anglo-Iranian has helped to produce an : 
effective carrier for poisons. Sprayed from the air these poisons have ‘ 
destroyed countless millions of locusts. 








This is a start. But the surest control of locusts is the cultivation 
of the waste lands where they breed. For this job mechanised farming 
equipment is needed. And this equipment needs oil—plenty of oil. / 
Anglo-Iranian supplies the oil. Anglo-Iranian products are the 
power behind progress in many parts of the world. : 




















THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 3 


BP] Anglo-Iranian Oil Company ; Extra Dry for England 





LIMITED : Sole Importers 


whose products include BP Super and BP Energol’ W. Glendenning C> Sons Ltd. Newcastle upon Tyne 6 
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SPIN WK & SON LTD. 


7, KING. ST. - JAMES’S, LONDON, 
Tel: Whitehall 5275 Cables: Spink, London ESTABLISHED 


IJJ2 





BY APPOINTMENT MEDALLISTS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI. 





Greek black-figure Kylix — cock between two eves 
on each side. In perfect condition. 
Attic, c.520 B.C. 11} inches across handles. 





ECUCCCECCCCCCCCCCCCCECTCCCCTCCOCECCCCOCTOCCCOCCCCCOOCCOCOOCOOCO OOO COO OOOO So ee ero 
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Austin Reed sports trousers 
new cut - new cloths - new colours 
new waistband - new front 
new pockets - more comfort and 
elegance all round ie. 


5> guineas 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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GORD eee FOR & 
PERFECT GIN 


AND TONIC 





Undoubtedly the coolest, cleanest drink ¢ 
in the world with a subtle flavour of its very 

own. Best results are easily obtained by simply 
mixing Gordon’s and tonic water in a goodish sized 
glass, add a thin slice of lemon and relax... 
Then you'll have proved to yourself that there’s 
nothing, absolutely nothing, so good as 

Gordon’s* Gin and Tonic. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
O1m DISTHLERS 
TO TWE LATE 
Kine GEORGE VI 


*ASK FOR IT BY NAME 


Gordons 
Hands -Suprome 


MAXIMUM PRICES: BOTTLE 33/94 - 4 BOTTLE 17/7d - 4 BOTTLE 9/2d - MINIATURE 3/7 - U.K ONLY 





And these are Gordon’s too... 


GORDON'S ORANGE GIN & LEMON GIN 


Not to be confused with gin and 
orange squash, these Gordon fav- 
ourites are made in the traditional 
way with Gordon’s Dry Gin, real 
oranges and lemons, and pure cane 
sugar. Best taken neat as a liqueur, 
but also most refreshing with soda 
water or tonic water if preferred. 


BOTTLE 32/- - 4 BOTTLE 16/9d - MINIATURE 3/5d. 
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Famous since 
1837 for 
fine quality 
Tobacco & 
Cigarettes 





mY 


ee 
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Bernese Oberland, Switzerland 
June—the most exhilarating month 
for holidays in the mountains. 


Most beautiful period for mountain 
flora and excursions. 


Attractive price arrangements by hotels. 





Information: Tourist Office, Wengen | ‘ IN VACUUM TINS 
Swiss National Tourist Office ‘ AT 


458 Strand, London, W.C.2. 




















HIGH CLASS TOBACCONISTS | 
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welcome 


Welcome and fresh as Spring sunshine is the 
re-styled magazine—Britannia and EVE—bringing new interest 
and pleasure to the modern woman’s leisure hours. 


The influence of EVE now holds sway . . . 


the things she 


does, wears, makes the home 


she lives in and cares for. 


Wetcome 


to the re-styled Britannia and EVE, wherein, too, you will 





find a wealth of good reading with five short stories 
and feature articles that are different. Everywhere there will 
be a warm welcome for the new Britannia and EVE 
—the most delightful and intelligent woman's 
magazine on the bookstall. The April 


issue is now on sale ... get it today 


from your usual bookstall or newsagent 





for already it is much in demand. 






the re-styled eee 
BRITANNIA and 


OF ALL BOOKSTALLS 
AND NEWSAGENTS 
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will grace your day whenever 


Ce ; fs and wherever you meet with 
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acne CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 1818 
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By Appointment By Appointment By Appointment By Appointment 
Purveyor of aed Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering wanna of Cherry Heering 
to H. M. to H. M. o H. 









The late King George VI King Frederik IX King Gustaf VI Adolf The one a the Netherlands 

















Take advantage of 
SABENA’S 
REDUCED TOURIST CLASS FARES 
for Continental Holidays 


Fly and relax in the comfort of pressurised 
Super D.C.6 and Convair Liners—enjoy 
Sabena meals or refreshments free on board. 








LONDON /BRUSSELS £11.0.0. return (applicable to services 
operating between 18.00 and 08.30). Other Tourist Class 
Services £13 return. 

Also Belgian Coast Tourist Class Services in operation from 
LONDON/OSTEND or LE ZOUTE, £11.5.8. return. From 
june 25 to Sept. 13, 1954. 

MANCHESTER/OSTEND or LE ZOUTE, £14. 17.0. return 
From June 13 to Sept. 15, 1954. 


CHEAPER TOURIST FARES ARE ALSO AV AILABLE TO i 8; Zi : — 
ATHENS BARCELONA BONN DUSSELDORF 22% © CROCKED 


FRANKFURT HAMBURG COLOGNE LIEGE 








“Good morning, William, I | the fan-light ?”’ 
trust the Rugger Dance passed 


MADRID MILAN NAPLES NUREMBERG PALMA / : 
ROME STRASBURG VIENNA : off without too many in- “*Spare me the gruesome details.’ 


fringements. Fried egg ?”’ “Let's face it, William, if 


THROUGH orn] =» ‘ per R you'd drunk a glass of Rose’s 
~4 lm Sorry, Gerald, 1 couldn (look Lime Juice before you touched 
an egg in the yolk today. down on the sofa your sense 


of humour would be more 


BOOK 


BELGIAN AIRLINES = “On last night’s form you ae 
2 ; surprise me. Remember that robust. 
205, Regent Street, London, W.I. Mayfair 6442 i spirited home-coming when “Gerald—a beaker of Rose’s 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.|. Sloane 3439 ee, you handed-off Hawkins and — now! / will then repeat my flying 
Air Terminus, Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. Deansgate 6956 drop-kicked a melon through | tackle on the hatstand !” — 


147, Bath Street, Glasgow, C.2. City 6018/9 
7a, Newhall Screet, Birmingham, 3. Central 7434/5 
se he OP a 8 ROSE’S LIME JUICE 
ie makes thirst worth while 
ROSE'S ALSO MAKE FINE FRUIT SQUASHES 
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SHERRY 


—the height of hospitality” 


22/- per bottle. 





20/- per bottle. 


SANDEMAN “BROWN BANG” 

Nearer to deep gold than brown in colour, “‘ Brown Bang” 
is a rich, full-bodied Oloroso Sherry. With a mid-morning 
biscuit it is quite the most delightful break in the day. 


SANDEMAN “AMONTILLADO” 

A pale golden Sherry, dry but not devilishly so, is extremely 
provocative to the appetite. 
eaten out of house and home after giving a glass to his guests. 


Many a man has been nearly 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO., LIMITED, 20 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, €£.C.4 
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it’s something rather better than 

usual.* 4/- a jar from chemists 

and hairdressers everywhere. 
* Silvikrin Hair Cream contains 

Pure Silvikrin, the hair’s natural 


food, to give your hair the life and lustre 
that come from perfect health. 











or greasiness . . . and lasts 3 to 4 times as 


long as other dressings. Obviously 


ApRIL 17, 1954 


UnrufHled e ¢ e Hair groomed with Silvikrin Hair 


Cream adds remarkably to a man’s sense of cool self-possession. 


For Silvikrin Hair Cream really controls your hair without gumming 
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Illustrated : 
THE J.P. 
SIMPLEX 


A comprehensive range of HAND- 
POWER and ELECTRIC Models 
designed for efficient and_ reliable 
service. Each machine is engineered 
to high precision standards. 
HAND MACHINES 
Minor size 11” Maxees size 12” 
Super sizes 12”, 14”, 16” 
Bowls/Golf size 16” 

J.P. Monarch sizes 12”, 14” 
POWER MACHINES 
Electric sizes 12”, 14”, 16” 

Simplex sizes 14”, 16” 

(Petrol Motor 2 or 4 stroke) 
Consult your dealer to-day — illustrated 
brochures free on request. In case of 

difficulty write to :— 


THE J.P. ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


MEYNELL ROAD 
LEICESTER 


SNe e eens 








Telephone : 67542 (2 lines). 
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ALL THE COMFORT OF 


SUSPENSION: 3 FORWARD & 

GEARS: 
SIMPLE TO DRIVE. 

Ask your local agent for a demonstration. 

A. C. CARS LTD., THAMES DITTON, 


SANS a eens 














In this gem of glorious Devon the 
of the 
Riviera has been brought to the 
West: 11 miles of rugged, colour- 


atmosphere Continental 


WANA WRN enn nn 


ful coastline, 7 beaches, palms, 
sub-tropical gardens, sport and, 
i] if required, Spa treatments. First- 
#| class hotels, famous for service, 
comfort and cuisine. 


WAR ewan esnnnnaee: 


Free literature of illus. guide 

(P.O. 6d.) from Berkeley 

Hollyer, 97, Publicity Offices, 
Torquay. 


—— EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICES 





; 















can attord to run 


the © PETITE 


A MODERN 
FOR 2 ADULTS (plus child) : INDEPE 


12-VOLT LIGHTING & STARTER: 


CAR 
NDENT UNDER 1id. A MILE 
REVERSE 
PRICE 
plus £53. 13.9. P.T. { 
SURREY. 
OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 






60-70 milesper gallon | 
TAX £5 
INSURANCE £7. 10. 


TOTAL 




















ate IS 
When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
3 VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


"EXPORT" 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 





; passenger and crew use. ; 





and that it shall not be lent, resold, 





SAS ANN SR Neen een een een enna. 






By Appointment 
Naval Outfitters 
to the late 
King George VI 











A loose-fitting coat in showerproof 
venetian—tobacco brown, grey, blue and 
fawn. Fly front, side vents, velvet 


collar car .3.0 


Gieves 


LIMITED 
Tailors, hosiers and hatters since 1785 


27 Old Bond Street London WI 


Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 









CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 


lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 


condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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SHELLGUIDE to APR L lanes 


Arranged and painted by Edith and Rowland Hilder 


ag es 


FLOWERS are waking up. On the banks, in April sunshine, you find (1) White Dead-nettles, some- 
times called Adam-and-Eve-in-the-bower trom the black and gold stamens which lie side by side, (2) Dog 
Vvolets, or Blue AMfice, 3) Primroses, and (4) Greater Stitchwort. Picking this last innocent plant was 
held to bring thunder: it belonged to adders, pixies and the devil. (5) Wild Cherries are now in 
blossom, and woodland flowers do well before the leal canopy excludes the light; hooded (6) Lords-and- 
Ladies, leaves green as malachite. (7) Wood Sorrel, (8 od Anemones, with their faint bitter smell, 

)) the pretty Wood Rush, known as Chimney-Sweeper, 10) Lent Liltes, or Wild Daffodils. Scarce 
on chalk or limestone, (11) the Pasque Flower, ie. Easter flower, opens petals so startling it was thought 
to grow from human blood, ‘Phames-side meadows turn purple with (72) Friti/laries, or Weeping Widows, 


evrowing above (13) Cowslips. In the Middle Ages, the trembling of Cowslips made them a medicine tor 


palsy; we use them for the best of country wines and for tistytosties or cowslip balls, 


You can be sure of SHEL THE KEY TO THE 


COUNTRYSIDE 


= 
[PREMIUM | 





